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THE OUTLOOK. 


‘Phe story of the struggle of the Norwegian people 
for constitutional government has been told from 
time to time in these columns, Odnar readers will 
remember that the Storthing, or national Parlia- 
ment, has passed a law admitting Ministers to seats 
on its floor, for three successive sessions, and that 
the king, in defiance of constitutional requirements, 
has refused the formal promulgation of the law 
which is necessary in order to give it effect. The 
Norwegian Constitution provides that a proposal 
adopted by three different Storthings in succession 
shall become a law, even if the king refuses his 
sanction ; this requirement has been complied with, 
and the bill giving the Ministers seats in Parliament 
is already a law; the king in refusing to formally 
promulgate it is guilty of a very grave constitutional 
offense, and is standing upon absolutely untenable 
ground, In April, by a vote of fifty-five to thirty- 
two, the Upper Heuse of the Storthing decided to 
impeach the Ministers, and the impeachment trials 
will begin before the Supreme Tribunal of Norway 
on the 19th of this month. The issue will be 
awaited with deep interest; rarely in history has 
such a struggle between a people and its ruler been 
made within the forms of law. The determination 


of the king to make the veto power absoluto, and to. 


push the royal prerogative by interference with the 
national assembly, recalls the history of the similar 


attempts of Charles I. and James II. of England, 
from whose careers the King of Norway may well 
draw valuable lessons before it is too late. A re- 
publican uprising, the dethronement of Oscar, and 
the establishment of a republic are already openly 
discussed in Norway. 


If anything had been needed to show the absence 
of leaders in French public life, and to make evident 
the loss which the French sustained in the death of 
Gambetta, the incidents of the visit of King Alfonso 
in Paris certainly furnish it, An irresponsible street 
rabble, shouting and gesticulating at the Spanish 
king, has not only brought out that France is with- 
out friends in Europe, but has actually produced a 
Cabinet crisis and caused the resignation of the Min- 
ister of War. The Government seems to have been 


| in a state of general confusion ; there have been 


rumors of dissension between President Grévy and 
M. Ferry, and the facts seem to be that the Minister 
of War, General Thibaubin, was opposed to extend- 
ing apy courtesy to King Alfonso, and, since the visit, 
has been equally opposed to making any apology for 
the rudeness of the Parisian mob. He has resigned, 
and an ample apology has been made by President 
Grévy ; and the curious result of the affair has been to 
make the Spanish King, who has been derpised in 
his own country, the hero of the hour, France is 
practically isolated among the European powers; 
Austria stands aloof, Russia looks askance, Italy is 
alienated by thé Tunisian affair, England is irritated 
by the French intrigues in Madagascar and Tonquin 
and the French pretensions in Egypt, and now Spain, 
who was left as a possible ally in case of trouble wi‘b 
Germany, is stirred with popular rage. A weak Gov- 
ernment, a selfish and dishonest foreign policy, and 
the lack of any thing like intelligent and well 
directed public opinion, have brought France into 
contempt and made her the sport of a second-rate 
power, 


The utterances at the fifty-third semi-annual Con- 
ference of the Mormon Church, held in Salt Lake 
City last week, were significant, and must be inter- 
preted as notice to the country at large that Mor- 
monism will not yield to legislation. Brigham 
Young, Jr., and George Q. Caunon, while they ad- 
mitted the grave peril to which Mormonism is now 
exposed from the growing sentiment of the country, 
and from recent legislation, declared in the most 
emphatic terms that the Saints are invincible, and 
will make no concessions ; that fuller divine revela- 
tions are yet to be received ; and that the growth of 
the church must be taken as a sign of increasing 
rather than of waning strength. The Conference 
put Mormonism more strongly than ever upon the 
basis of polygamy ; and the Mormons who had put 
aside their wives after the passage of the Edmunds 
law were denounced in unqualified terms. John 
Taylor, the President of the Church, who was among 
the first to send his wives away, and to keep them at 
a distance until it had been determined to test the 
constitutionality.of the act, received his due share of 
condemnation with his more humble brethren. Those 
who expected the Mormons to evade the Edmunds 
act by giving up the practice of polygamy will find 
no encouragement in the utterances of this Cenfer- 
ence ; and those who believe that the only way to 
deal with Mormonism is to strike at its roots, by 
taking back the government of the Territory from 
the hands of the Mormons, will rejoice that this 
abominable institution is showing its true colors. 


The Conference of Charities, held in Louisville 
last week, brought together a larger number of dele- 
gates from the Southern States than have ever before 
been collected for a similar purpose, and the chief 
result of the meetings will, undoubtedly, be an 
awakening of interest and of effort among the South- 
ern people toward reforms which are specially neces- 
sary in that section. The subject of jconvict leasing 


was the most important matter which came before 
the Conference; the principal speaker being Mr. 
Cable, who is fast adding to his distinction as a 
novelist an enviable fame as a social reformer, Ina 
masterly paper covering the whole subjsct, and pre- 
senting the evils of the system with dramatic effect- 
iveness, Mr. Cable denounced the system and the 
men who lease the convicts. Governor Anderson, 
a Kentucky farmer, followed Mr. Cable’s denuncia- 
tions with an eloquent and fervent arraignment of the 
leasing system ; he aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
in the audience, and also called out some angry re- 
plies from delegates representing the sections upon 


which his denunciation had fallen with special em- | 


phasis, Mr. Cable’s paper will be widely read 
through the South, and will, undoubtedly, have 
great weight in removing an evil the inhuman as- 
pects of which the Southern people have thus far 
failed to appreciate. An extraordinary episode in 
the meetings was the appearance of what may be 
called Butler delegates, one of whom made a report 
on the Tewksbury business, in which the services 
and achievements of the Chief Magistrate of Masaa- 
chusetts were set forth, for the purpose, as the Oon- 
ference evidently thought, of creating political effect ; 
but the attempt to place General Butler-on a pedes- 
tal of philanthropic achievement imposed too greata 
strain on the imagination of the Conference, 


In 1878 the Superior Court, the Supreme Conrt, 
and the Court of Common Pleas, in this city, granted 
145 divorces ; last year the same courts dissolved 316 
marriages by judgmentof divorce. Inthis State the 
offense of adultery is the only ground upon which an 
absolute divorce can be obtained; and the decree of 
the court prohibits the guilty party in each case from 
marrying again in the lifetime of the injured party, 
It is the custom of persons against whom jadgment 
of divorce has been granted to marry again by going 
into another State, and the New York Oourt of 
Appeals has decided that such marriages are valid, 
The great increase in divorces has prompted the 
‘*Tribune” to obtain the opinion of a number of 
leading judges and lawyers in this city as to the 
cause and remedies of this state of affairs. All the 
persons consulted agree that the lack of uniformity 
in the divorce laws in the diffsrent States is the 
great evil in the situation, and that so long as this 


lack of uniformity exists the law of the State will be 


practically nullified by the ease with which parties 
contract a second valid marriage by going into 
another State. Chief Justice Davis, of the Supreme 
Court, thinks that there is but one effsctive remedy, 
and that is by an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States conferring power on Congress to 
enact uniform laws for all the States and Territories, 
The absurdity and mischief of the present state of 
affairs is indicated by the fact that a person against 
whom a divorce has been granted would commit a 
felony, punishable by State prison, if he married in 
this State, and yet he may marry in another State 
without incurring any penalty whatever; it should 
be made a crime to go out of the State with the in- 
tention of forming such a marriage, or to return to 
it after the marriage has been consummated. The 
Jersey Oity ferry-boat at present furnishes an easy 
and safe method of evading the judgment of the 
highest court in the State. Judge Davis also be- 
lieves that the frauds and misconduct of divorce 
lawyers should be visited by the severest penalties, 
Mr. Francis N. Bangs sees no reason why the legis- 
lature of the State cannot prohibit the courts from 
recognizing marriages contracted outside of the 
State which would be invalid if contracted within its 
limits ; he thinks that there is no criticism to be 
made on divorce cases as they are now tried in the 
courts, but that the Jaiges show the most scrupu- 
lous care in the examination of testimony. He does 
not believe that any good would be gained by having 
testimony in divorce cases taken in open court, while 
much injury might result from the vileness of much 
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of the testimony. The great practical difficulty is 
the lack of uniformity among the States in dealing 
with the subject. It ought not to be a crime in 
Rockland County, N. Y., and no crime in Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; it ought not to be acrime in Hudson 
County in this S:ate, and no crime in Berkshire 
County, Mass. The newspapers cannot render the 
commuuity a greater service than by thoroughly 
veutiiating tne facts in this divorce business, 


Joseph Medill, the proprietor of the ‘‘ Chicago 
Tribune,” has been giving the Senate Labor and 
Education Committee his views on various ques- 
tions. He attributes the impecunious condition of 
the wage class in this country entirely to their 
own improvidence, and believes that the greater 
proporticn of them spent the greater part of their 
earnings for tobacco and liquor; he has no faith 
in legislation on the liquor question. He thinks it 
the duty of the c»pitalist to improve the condition 
of tenement-houses, and, if they fail to do it, it is 
the duty of the municipal authorities to act in their 
place ; he believes that the people of the United 
Siates labor too many hours, but admits that 
by reducing the time of the day’s work wages 
would be forced up, and the result would be theover- 
stocking of the labor market by foreign workmen. 
In his opinion the present system of education does 
not train the Amer can youth to habits of industry, 
and fails to instruct in the mechanical arts, with the 
result that the mechanical industries are in the ands 
of foreigners. Mr. Medill believes that Congress has 
a right to regulate the inter-State railroads ; the un- 
restricted power which the railroads possess at present 
is a very great detriment to the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the country. On the subject of 
Western farms, he said that of the one hundred mill- 
ion square miles beyond the Missouri not more 
than one acre in twenty could be naturally irrigated ; 
the rest was good cattle-grazing land. The farmer 
on the frontier has a hard life at first, but when once 
established prospers; the people settled on Western 
lands are the most contented and virtuous people 
in the United States. Iu reply to the question, ‘‘ Is 
there any legislation that you can think of that can 
benefit that class ?” his answer was, ‘‘ Yes; the reg- 
ulation of the tariff rates on railroads would benefit 
th:m more than anything else; for if there were a 
fixed system of rates there would be a corresponding 
state of prosperity.” In conclusion, Mr, Medill 
stated that he believed that the industrial schools 
were the most practical methods of improving the 
condition of the poor. 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention have asked the Rev. H. A. 
Westall to withdraw from the Universalist ministry, 
on the ground that while he preaches ‘‘ the larger 
hope,” he does not teach nor believe that the Script- 
ures, as 9 whole, c'early and explicit teach the sal- 
vation of all souls. And yet we believe that the 
Universalist Church regards itself as belonging to the 
Liberals.”’ Thereis a considerable, and, we jadge, 
an increasing class of thiukers and teachers like Mr. 
Westall, who hold, if they do not preach, a larger 
hope, but only as a hope; whocan neither declare 
that the Scriptures clearly and explicitly teach that 
all men will certainly be saved, nor that they clearly 
and explicitly teach that some men will certainly be 
lost. If the Uuniversalists turn them out and the 
Orthodox will not take them in, where shall they 
go? Must we have a new denomination in the in- 
terests of that Christian unity which formed so 
central a theme of Christ’s hast prayer ? 


PULPIT PROPRIETIES. 


HE modern sermon appears to us to be in some 

danger of oscillating from an essay of mere unap- | 
plied generalities into an invective of personalities. 
Preaching ought always to be practical, but never 
persoual; the preacher ought never to hesitate 
to rebuke any sin, and never to take advantage 
of his position to make a personal attack upon 
any sinuer. He is a public teacher ; not a public 
judge, nor a public prosecutor, He need not 
hesitate to make avy shoe lest it fit some prominent 
member of his copgregation ; but he never ought 
to putiton. We need uot draw on imagination for 
illustration ; the last few weeks have unfortunately 
furnished several. Decfalcations and misuse of mon- 
eys are a common sil in our time, and one which the 
pulpit ought to rebuke; but when Dr. Falton re- 


cently attacked M. Capel from the pulpit, basing his 
attack on a common rumor which had put some 


discredit upon him in England, he transceuded the 
limits of pulpit propriety. It was not merely that 
he did not know that M. Capel deserved rebuke ; not 
merely that he had no better authority for his invec- 
tive than a ‘‘ they say.” If M. Capel had been tried 
and found guilty, or if the guilt had been a matter 
within the preacher's personal knowledge, it still 
would not have been his function’ as a preacher 
either to expose the crime or condemn the criminal. 
In New Haven, recently, a mysterious murder has 
attracted a more than local attention, and excited a 
more than local interest. The detectives are, at this 
writing, endeavoring to ferret out the criminal and 
bring him to justice. A local preacher, not hitherto 
known to fame, has made himself temporarily 
famous by prejadging the case, pointing out, ina 
sermon, the murderer, and proceeding to draw les- 
sons for the instruction of his young men from his 
own assumptions. In this case there was a manifest 
aud gross violation of decorum in anticipating the 
action of the authorities to whom the work of. de- 
tection is intrusted—an impropriety which would 
have been gross enough in a newspaper, but was still 
more so when perpetrated by a teacher of religion in 
the church of God. Whether his surmise was cor- 
rect or incorrect is immaterial ; in sunouncing it he 
violated Christ’s injunction, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged ;” and by making a surmise tbe basis, or 
even the illustration, of his moral instruction, he 
excited a serious suspicion of the trustworthipvess of 
all that he taught. The village of Hebron, Conn., 
has recently been thrown into ferment, according to 


the secular press, by a pointed sermon, delivered by 


the pastor of the Oongregational church, against 
one of his church members, who had divorced three 
wives and was living with a fourth, while number 
three occupied a seat in the same mecting-house 
just across the aisle, If the facts are correctly re- 
ported, the much-married pillar of the church de- 
served public rebuke; but it devolved not upon the 
parson toadminister the rebuke without trial, but upon 
the church to direct its administration after trial, 
The minister might have preached as plainly as he 
pleased upon the sin of adultery, aid interpreted it 
by Christ’s instructions ; but it was not within the 
proprieties ef the pulpit to single out the one whom 
he regarded as an adulterer and hold him up to 
condemnation. That he named no names did not 
make this personality any less persona! or any more 
proper. 

There are two very apparent and very good rea- 
sons for the law which a wise custom aud a sound 
self-restraint have imposed on the clergy, forbid- 
ding in the pulpit those personalities which in times 
past have been the bane of the press, Tue minister 
is not fitted, either by his nature or his training, to 
do the work of a public prosecutor or a police detec- 
tive. He cannot attempt it without diverting his 
energies from his proper work. When he becomes 
an accuser he ceases to be a teacher. He lays aside 
a function for which he is fitted, to take up a function 
for which he is not fitted. Dr. Fulton’s invective 
against M. Capel aroused no public conscience 
against pecuniary unfaithfulness; it only revived 
an old scandal, to the great delectation of the 
scandal-lovers. The New Haven clergyman did 
not succeed in warning his young men against 
self-indulgence; he did succeed in piquing their 
detective curiosity. The Hebron preacher has 
involved himself in a suit for libel, aud his moral 
power as a condemner of [free-and-easy divorce is 
nearly destroyed by the personal quarrel iu which he 
has become involved, Moreover, chivalry should 
forbid a minister ‘from taking the advantage of his 
position to attack an individual who, by the necessi- 
ties of the case, is prevented from self-defense. The 
accused cannot rise in his pew to reply to the charges 
brought against him, so that he is not only con- 
demned without a hearing beforehand, but without 
an opportunity for self-defense afterward, All 
reputable editors allow those who have been accused 
in their columns a space in those columns for reply; 
but a minister cannot permit those whom be publicly 
condemns to come into the pulpit and reply without 
turning public worship into a public trial, aud the 
worshiping congregation into a grandjury. Thus 
every pulpit personality is berating a duc:b man ; it 
is striking a man whose hands are tied and who can- 
not even raise them to ward off the blow. 

When Nathan was bid to rebuke David with a 
‘*Thou art the man,” he went to him personally. 
When Christ rebuked Judas Iscariot, he did it so 
delicately that the other eleven did not understand 
his meaning. These are examples for the mcdern 
minister. The duty of personal rebuke is sometimes 
laid upon him ; but it should be always performed in 


private, or in the presence of one or two chosen wit- 
nesses ; and the shirking of this difficult and dis- 
agreeable duty, which is continual!y fulfilled with 
fidelity by ministers unknown to newspaper fame, 
cannot be compensated for by a sensational and 
public attack from the pulpit, which can rarely if ever 
do any good, and never any good at all commensurate 
with the injury which it must always do. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Board is 
always a notable gathering. It was peculiarly 
notable this Fall from the character of the meeting, 
the questions discussed, and the conclusions reached. 
The Anierican Board has become, by the withdrawal 
of other denominations, the organ of the Congrega- 
tionalists; but it still retains its catholic character ; 
its aim remains unchanged—the extension of Chris- 
tian truth, not of Congregational organization ; it is 
not a church-extension society, either in its purposes, 
its methods, or the spirit which animates it. Thus 
its history and its character combine to make it a 
sort of natural leader in missionary movements, a 
leadership which the practical and unambitious 
wisdom of its directors has retained unintentionally 
forit. This gives to its history, to its deliberations, 
aud to its purposes a more than denominational 
interest. 


There has existed for a number of years a growing 


difficulty between the missionaries of the American 
Board and those churches which are made up of 
Armenian converts, with their native pastors. It is 
worse than useless now to recite again the history or 
enter into the causes of this difficulty, The churches 
and their pastors thought too little regard as paid to 
their wishes and judgments; the missionaries 
thought they arrogated to themselves too great 
importance, The difficuity was primarily one of 
feeling ; differences of policy were the result rather 
than the cause. The history has been told once in 
our columns ; and once is enough. The complaints 
of the rmenians were brought to the attention of 
the Board and of the public by the persistence of 
their advocate last year. A Committee of [novestiga- 
tion was appointed; which in turn appointed 
a deputation of three to visit Turkey, and 
report the facts, with their recommendations 
thereon. The Secretaries had been long intend- 
ing to visit Turkey for the more general purpose 
of inspecting that field and reporting their con- 
clusions and recommendations as to the work there. 
The two deputations reached Turkey nearly simul- 
taneously. ‘Two conventions were held nearly at the 
same time, The result of the confereuces was sub- 
stantially the same. Both reports were made te the 
Annual Meeting last week ; and both were conceived 
in the same spirit, The conclusion arrived at is, in 
effect, that the work of foreign missionaries in all 
countries should be that of helpers ; that, as fast and 
as far as possible, responsibility should be thrown 
upon the native churches and their native pastors; 
that only in the distribution and use of moneys col- 
lected in America should the representatives of the 
American Board have a controlling voice. These 
principles are equally applicabie to other fields than 
Turkey, and will be applied elsewhere. Their adoption 
marks, as we have heretofore said, a great advance in 
missionary work ; and we trust to see them adopted 
either formally or by gradual processes by all missi »n- 
ary bodies, of every evangelical faith and Protestant 
order. The ecclesiastical affairs of one country 
never should be controlled by a council or a com- 
mittee in another. This is papacy ; and whether the 
controlling body is called committee, board, or 
council, and whether it sits in Rome, New York, 
or Boston, is a matter of secondary importance, The 
funds contributed must always be under the control 
of the donors ; the missionaries sent out must always 
be under the direction of the churches which sent 
them ; but the sooner native churches can be organ- 
ized independent of American control the better for 
the work in which all are engaged. If the Armenian 
difficulties have led to the practical recoguition and 
adoption of this principle, they are worth all that 
they have cost. And we believe ours+lves entirely 


justified in saying that the Prudential Committee : 


and the Secretaries intend heartily to carry out this 
principle in the future policy of the Board. The 
change is none the less radical because it is one 
which must of necessity be put into execution by 
@ gradual process, 

As to the past, the least said the soonest mended. 
It is not possible to determine with nice adjustment 
just how the blame for the unfortunate quarrel—for 
it can be dignified by no better name—in Turkey 
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should be apportioned, It is unfortunate that the 
discreet silence of the Sub-Committee was not imi- 
tated by the larger one; that both had not adopted 
the Pauline principle, which the one did adopt, of 
forgetting those things which are behind in order 
to press forward to those things which lie before, 

The entire constituency of the Board will rejoice 
to know that President Hopkins has been induced to 
withdraw his withdrawal, and to remain in the chair 
which he has filled so long and so honorably to him- 
self and to the cause. It will never be easy to fill 
his place; it would have been especially difficult 
just at this juncture in the history of Congregation- 
alism, 

The attention of those slanderers of their fellow 
citizens who are accustomed, either with resolute 
ignorance or more resolute malice, to say that it 
takes ten dollars to send one to the heathen, is re- 
spectfully called to the facts stated by our correspond- 
eut, in the closing part of his letter, respecting the 
secretaries, If slander is capable of shame it should 
hang its head for shame in the presence of the facts 
there stated, : 


THE SECRET OF FAILURE. 


R. HOWELLS is an effective teacher when he 
sets out to illustrate some phase of life under 
the guise of fiction, ‘‘ A Modern Instance” opened 
the eyes of seme people to the evils of lax divorce 
systems who were blind to all sober discussions of 
the matter, and ‘‘ A Woman’s Reason,” recently re- 
printed from the ‘‘ Century ” by J. R. Osgood & Co., 
will not be read in vain by many who have never be- 
fore discovered the secret of their own failure in life, 
and of the failures of many about them. The qnes- 
tion which Mr. Howells asks in his latest novel is, How 
shall a woman of good education and willingness to 
work, but without special training of any kind, earn 
her jiving? and he answers it by describing the 
struggles of a young girl, bred amid refined sur- 
roundi’ gs, and with the mental and social delicacy 
aud s¢nusitiveness which come from a fairly gener- 
ts but nndirected culture, thrown suddenly upon 
her own resources, to support herself. She bas 
capacity for work and eagerness to find it; but she 
descends, step by step, from the decorative art, for 
which she had taste but no real skill, to the making 
of bonnets for servants, a business for which she had 
no liking, but in the doing of which she had genuine 
skill. The discovery that success is a matter of 
training and skill, and not of taste, is a painful one, 
and Mr. Howells has described the pathetic process 
of disillusion with his accustomed subtilty and 
felicity. 

The lesson of this young girl’s experience is not 
for women alone ; althongh just now many of them 
are traveling the same rongh road ; it is a lesson of 
general application. The world is full of well- 
meaning aud fairly industrious people who never 
succeed; they manage to hold their ground without 
that advance in reward and enlargement of work 
which life onght to bring; or they are continually 
getting out of one place and barely getting into 
another. There are, of course, physical and moral 
causes of failure, but the large majority of those who 
never achieve decided success are strong enough phys- 
ically to do their work, and morally true enough to 
do it honestly ; they fail because they cannot do it 
well, They are fairly good lawyers, doctors, farm- 
ers, merchants, clerks ; but they iack thorough-going 
adaptation and fitness for their occupations, The 
community recognizes their good intentions, and 
when money is easy, trade brisk, and profits in busi- 
ness large, they live fairly well off the ample margin 
of prosperity ; but when commerce begins to farl 
its sails, money to command high rates, and profits 
disappear in losses, they lose place and work and are 
driven to the wall. ‘They are the first to fail, to be 
discharged from the factory and counting-room, or 
suffer serious reduction of salary. 

The difficulty with this large class of people is 
that they have not made themselves necessary or 
valuable in the business economy of the store, the 
factory, or the community ; when times are ‘ flush” 
a place is made for them, but when times are hard 
they fail to command a place for themselves, There 
is a vast difference between being liked as a good 
fellow and being valued as a man of independent 
force and ability ; between being taken in because 
people want to help you on, and being taken in be- 
cause you are a necessity for the place. 

The secret of failure is lack of training; lack of 
skill to do the thing in hand supremely well. The 
trained workman is the last to lose work when the 
factory wheels are becoming silent; the trained clerk 


and book-keeper remain in the office from which a 
reduction of expenses has banished the “‘ fairly good” 
book-keeper and clerk ; and the thoroughly equipped 
lawyer finds his office still visited by clients when 
the indifferent lawyer is wholly given over to 
solitude and anxiety. In the fierce competition of 
modern life only the trained men survive ; the rest 
decline upon an inferior plane of work or are driven 
into less difficult callings, and finally end in being 
Jacks-of-all-trades. Tiocommand position and pay 
one must possess positive, undoubted qualifications ; 
the lawyer must impress his client with his mastery 
of his profession, the clerk must do his work so well 
as contivually to suggest to his employer the idea of 
promotion. In every business establishment there 
will be found some employees upon whom the firm 
rely implicitly, and whose personal prosperity is 
only a matter of time; they push steadlily up while 
their less efficient companions stay where they are 
year after year, or exchange one place for another 
without gaining a single round on the ladder of 

This defect of training, by which a man fails to 
command his brain, eye, hand, and speech, generally 
originates in early youth ; it comes from the habit 
of gettivg one’s lessons in schoo) as easily as possible, 
and getting through with one’s ‘‘ chores” about 
home with an expedition which makes a wide margin 
for play at the expense of thoroughness and honesty 
of work, The boy who slurs his school tasks will 
in all probability get through his work in later life 
with as little trouble and exertion as possible ; and 
the boy who puts zeal, conscience, and downright 
fidelity into his daily lessons is training himself for 
future success ; he will carry into the office, store, 
factory, the qualities which will make him master of 


| his work aud his place, If the history of unsuccess- 


ful men could be written, it would be a severe indict- 
ment of the parents who have failed to insist upon 
that fidelity in small things which makes success in 
great ones possible, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator desires to record his admiration for the 
latest exhibition of manly courage, of a kind too rarely seen 
in American life. Mr. Deutsch started from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel the other Susday morning at about one o'clock, got on 
the frout platform of an empty car, and was almost imme- 
diately fullowed by four fellows, who took their stand beside 
him. The conductor was inside, and, except the driver, was 
the only other person on the car. Oaeof the roughs asked 
Mr. Deutsch, who was smoking, for alight. As he reached 
his cigar over to him, the fellow caught him by tke wrist with 
one hand and reached the other to his waistcoat pocket to 
rifle it of its watch. At the same moment one of his con- 
f-derates pinioned the arm of the driver to prevent his inter- 
ference, while the third held the car door that the conductor 
might not come to the rescue. Mr. Deutsch took in the situ- 
tion in an instant, and his action was as qnick as hie thought. 
He brought the firat thief a blow that sent him reeling up 
against the side of the car, and the second one, a burly fel- 
low, another that knocked him off the car. This surprising 
and unexpected resis‘ance was too much forthe assailants, 
who dared not continue a battle lest assistance should come 
and they should be captured ; and they broke and flied. Most 
men would have been content with this victory. Not so Mr. 
Deutsch. He asked the conductor to stop the car and help 
him give pursuit. The conductor declined; it was not his 
business. A few blocks further on a policeman came in 
sight; Mr. Deutsch jumped off, hailed him, told his story, 
and, nothing ioath, the policeman joined him in a pursuit of 
the rascals. The two presently came upon them, walking, 
unsuspecting of pursuit and unconcernedly, along the street ; 
overtook them, sna pounced upon them without warning. 
Mr. Deutsch caught the biggest fellow by the back of the 
neck, the policeman grabbed two of the others, the fourth 
broke and fied. R2monstrances were unavailing, and resist- 
ance was not attempted. But as they were on the way to 
the station-house an attempt was made at escape. The fel- 
low whom Mr. Deutsch was propelling before him threw 
back his leg in an endeavor to trip his captor up; 
at the same instant the two others broke by a con- 
certed movement from the policeman’s grasp and fled. 
Mr. Deutsch, more oa his guard than the police- 
man, was quicker thao his prisoner ; it was the captive, not 
the captor, who went to the ground, and Mr. Deutsch sat 
upon his prostrate body till the result of the policeman’s 
chase should be made manifest. A night-watchman near 
brought one of the fagitives to the ground with a tap from 
his baton, the policeman brought surrender from the other 
by threatening to shoot him as heran. Then Mr. Deutsch, 
whoee cane had been flung tothe ground in the last encounter, 
rose, bade the now submissive ruffi sn to pick up the cane and 
give it to him, and was obeyed, and the three were marched 
to the setation-house, aad are now in jail refiscting on 
the evil consequences of having ‘‘ waked up the wrong 


passenger.”’ ‘‘ Were you armed ?” asked the reporter of 


Mr Deutsch, from whose interview in the New York *' Her- 
ald” the Spectator condenses tais story. ‘* N-ver carried a 
pistol in my life,” was the reply. This fa what muscular 
training, with plenty of grit behind it, can do. On! for 
more of such training in American education, and more of 


‘such grit in American blood ! 


When the Spectator was a small boy the height of great- 
ness seemed to him to be in the Presidential office; with 
increase of years and of wisdom he has discovered a higher 
height: that occupied by the hotel-waiter! The President's 
power is limited; the waiter is an autocrat in his dominion. 
The President is responsible to his constituents; the walter 
laughs at his. The President has to ba agreeable always; 
the waiter, never! Presidents are assassinated ; waiters, alas! 
apparently never, despite the provocation. The knight of 
the napzin stands at the summit of haman power; for he 
makes or mars men’s digestion; and men are largely what 
their stomachs permit them to be. Bit, like other autocrats, 
he often abuses his power. How delighted he is in tor.uring 
@ subject whe does not understand the etiquette of the 
restaurant! How happy he is in exposing to yourself and 
to others your ignorance of the cuisine! With what Satanic 
chuckling does he repeat in stentorian tones your modest 
order, that he may exhibit your impecuniosity to your un- 
feeling neighbors! How icily he resents the faintest ap- 
proach to friendlinees which you make in the hope that you 
may touch his heart and gain grace for your inexperience! 
The Spectator will never forget the crushing sileace with 
which one of these gentlemen of the cloth once met his 
facetious inquiry as to the practic sbility of obtaining “ spring 
chicken” in the month of November. The wretched mo- 
ment will not out from his memory, and prompts him to 
ask, Cannot some genius in a nation of inventors crown the 
achievements of the century by eliminating the waiter from 
modern civilization? The Spectator has noticed in the 
great dry-goods stores an ingenious arrangement which has 
taken the place of the cash-boys. A basket runs on a minia- 
ture railway from customer to cashier; goods and money 
placed therein returo as parcels and receipt, without inter- 
vention of middlemen. Cannot the middlemen of the 
restaurants be replaced by a similar mechanism? Why not? 
Any would-be benefactor of the race is at liberty to develop 
and patent this suggestion withont further charge. 


If it be true that character is largely determined by exter- 
nal cireumstances, the managers of the Grand Central 
Railway Station in this city should be looked afer. They 
are respousible for a atate of things which is not only de 
moralizing to many thousand people, but which carry their 
evil results into numberless households all around the great 
central nucleus of New York. The Grand Central Station is 
the receiving and departing point for three railroads, two of 
them among the most important in the country. The move- 
ment of trains is so incessant that it is almost continaal 


throughout the day; it is fairly bewildering to one not _ 


trained in the science of railroading to watch the continual 
movement of cars in and out of the station, and to note the 
widespread network of signal wires and rods for switching 
which cover the ground beyond the building. As a matter of 
fact, the building is utteriy inadequate for the accommodation 
and handling of such an enormous passenger traffic, and the 
reeult is an almost daily delay of the incoming trains, which 
not only consumes time, and therefore is an actual loss to 
many thousands of people, but deranges plans, destroys 
good nature, and, among the weaker ones, is a constant 
provocation to profanity. ‘The Spectator has more than 
once seen the traveformation of a commuter who started 
from his homein beautiful serenity, and who, in the course 
of half an hour’s delay, became a morbid, misanthropic, and 
extremely disagreeable person. Even the Spectator himself 
has euffcred from the same cause, and has, probably, in entire 
unconsciousness, visited upon others the sins of his ill-nature. 
If there were any wav in which this ill-humor could be vented 
upon the railroad companies it would be well to encourage 
it; but unfortunately it falls upon the innocent and the 
ignorant; and the companies smile while the employees 
and wives and children expatiate the sins of the corpora. 
tions. 


The Srectator amused himself more than once during the 
past summer by mentally calculating the value of the dia- 
monds that glittered on the piazzas of a certain fashionable 
botel. They were displayed not only by moonlight or under 
the white glow of electricity, but they appeared at breakfast 
and were to be seen in afternoon drives along the country 
roads, or in sail-boats on the neighboring waters, The display 
in many cases was amazingly vulgar, and always suggested 
purely commercial considerations. They were rarely family 
jewels, heirlooms of refinement and wealth, worn by women 
of gracious and beautiful social training; they hinted, in 
most cases, at sudden prosperity in oil, railroads, stocks, and 
merchandise. The London “ Pall Mall Gazette” has noted a 
similar display at our leading summer resort, and makes what 
the Spectator regards as a very sensible suggestion. ‘* The 
dress parade at Saratoga this season,” it says, ‘‘ is reported 
to have been distinguished beyond all its pred-cessors by the 
extravagance of the toilets of the ladies. One dazzled re- 
porter records with admiration that the wife of a Philadel- 
phia millionaire, whom in charity we wil! not name, appeared 
in laces and silk that were valued at 230 000, while her dia- 
monds represented a value of #75000 Her uniform on 
parade, therefore, represented a cash value of $105 000, and 
thia appears to have been regarded as its chief attraction. 
But if a mere display of wealth is all that is required in a 
dress parade, why do not some millionaires’ wives appear in 
mantles made out of thousand-pound notes ?” 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AT DETROIT. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


F one desires to Know who and what kind of 
people are interested in Foreign Missions, the 
friends of the cause might wel! point with pride to the 
men and women who, from al: quarters of the country, 
crowded the trains to Detroit this week. Hardly any 
other religious gathering calls together quite such a 
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widely representative class as the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board. Itis not simply, or even chiefly, an as- 
sembly of the members of the Board, who are few in 
number compared with the great host of its friends, 
and the friends of the cause which it represents, who 
gather at its annual meetings. Certainly there ig little 
—nothing, rather—in the character of those who have 
come together, or in the question considered, calcu- 
lated to give countenance to Dickens’s caricatures of 
Foreign Missions. No gathering, whether of a busi- 
ness, scientific, or philanthropic nature, could repre- 
sent more intelligence, culture, sound judgment, and 
downright earnestness. Many well-known and suc. 
cessful business men, and not a few devoted to science, 
as well as leading philanthropists, are among the 
number present, saying nothing of the high character 
of the rank and file of the meeting. The meeting of 
the American Board is indeed always a notable gath.- 
ering, and this at Detroit is no exception. 

The building chiefly used for the meetings is the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, this being the 
largest church building in the city, and most gener- 
ously and courteously put at the service of the Board. 
Oveifiow meetings are held in several of the Con- 
gregational churches. 

Upon the platform is a portrait of the Hon. William 
E. Dodge, for many years one of the warmest friends 
and most generous supporters of the Board, and fora 
long time its first Vice-President. This portrait is on 
across some four feet high, made of immortelles, and 
surmounted by a crown of roses and tuberoses. Beck 
of the platform is suspended a life-size portrait of 
Harriet Newell, evideaotly from a picture taken early 
in life, and of such beauty and sweetness as to charm 
all eyes. 

The organization of the meeting was promptly and 
quickly completed. In fact, this is a ‘‘ machine” so 
thoroughly made and skillfully managed—well made, 
and, generally, very we!] managed—that friction is 
seldom perceptible. To one who knows the relations 
of men to each other, and sees how nicely, on impor- 
tant committees, they are adjusted to each other so as 
to secure predetermined ends, it becomes a little 
amusing sometimes. But, after al, this is a good 
‘*machine,” and there is, perhaps, no serious com- 
plaint to be made. The churches trust ,it, and they 
ought to do so. 

The reports of the two Chief Secretaries, Dr. Alden, 
of the home work, and Dr. Clark, of the foreign field, 
were, as usual, very clear and vigorous papers. That 
which caused very evident satisfaction was the fact 
that, instead of the usual deficiency in the treasury, 
there is an unexpended balance of upwards of one 
thousand dollars. The announcement of this fact met 
with most hearty applause. But there was no applause, 
and no occasion for any, when it was subsequently 
explained that this pleasant state of things was brought 
about not alone, or chiefly, by the increase of contri- 
butions, though there had been an increase of sixty- 
one thousand dollars, but by cutting down thirty-two 
per cent. of the estimates made by the missionaries of 
funds needed properly and economically to sustain 
their work, Yet, bard as this seems, it is better to keep 
out of debt, for the regularly recurring cry for help 
out of debt was becoming tedious to the churches, and 
was losing its ‘‘grip” upon the conscience and the 
purse. The sermon was by Professor Barbour, of 
Yale College, and was, in many parts, characteristic 
of his terse, and quaint, and forcible way of putting 
things. It was, however, too metaphysical, and less 
inspiring than a sermon on such an occasion should 
be, though by many of the more educated it was 
greatly enjoyed. 

This meeting has had to deal with one of those ex- 
ceedingly perplexing and painful questions which will 
arise even in connection with missionary work. It 
has been as painful to get this inside view of the state 
of affairs in one of the oldest missions of the Board 
as it often is to get an inside view of what seems to be 
a pleasant and happy household. It seems that, for 
thirty years, there has been a constant and growing 
alicnation between the Board and its missionaries, on 
the one hand, and some of the native workers and the 
churches, on the other hand. This matter was brought 
to a direct issue at the meeting in Portland, last year, by 
the circulation of a pamphlet there, and in the churches 
generally, making serious complaints of the action of 
the Board and its missionaries. Taois led to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of lavestigation. TaisCom- 
mittee sent a Deputation to Turkey to make personal 
and direct examination of the affairs there. The re- 
port Of this Committee, including the report of the 
Deputation, occupied nearly the entire time of the 
sessions on Wevnesday. The reading of these reports 
was begun at ten o’clock and lasted till four o’clock. 
That of the Deputation, read by President Chapin, 
who was associated with Profetsor Mead, was in all 
respects an admirable paper, showing great thorough- 
ness of ¢xamioation, perfect candor and impartiality, 
and a Christian spirit which could not be sur- 


passed. Any one who desires a full understand- 
ing of this unpleasant matter should secure this 
report. It is not easy to put a difficulty of 
such long standing and of so many complications 
into a ‘‘nutshell.” The gist af the matter is 
that the native pastors—only a few of them, it is 
claimed, and, as it seems, proved—have felt that 
the missionaries kept matters too much in their own 
hands; and they demand an equality with the mission- 
aries in all things, especially insisting upon an equal 
voice in disbursing the funds of the Board. This latter 
seems to be the chief bone of contention, though a 
multitude of other grievances have gathered about it. 
A better ‘‘ nutshell,” or one more full of meat, or better 
illustrating the spirit of the Deputation, can hardly 
be found than the following sentences from the body 
of the report: 

** So we come again to the central difficulty which most embar- 
rasees the mission work in Turkey. A claim made as a matter of 
right on one side, yet not conceded on the other, held in suspense for 
the lifetime of a generation, giving occasion for the charge of un. 
due assumption on the one side and of undue Jordliness on the other, 
leading to the misconstrning of motives and to something like per- 
sonal animosities, has in many quarters undermined that mutual love, 
ooufidence, and respect which are essential to the prosperity of the 
missionary work. 

** Nevertheless, even this evil has been, we believe, in certain 
phases, exaggerated Some publications have produced the impres- 
seon that there is almost a state of war between the parties. Facts 
do not justify this representation We are indeed pained to see on 
the part of some irdividuals a disposition to condemn the mission- 
aries generally as pureuing a policy that involves deceit and arro- 
ence; and at times thie distrust of their sincerity was too deep- 
seated to be relieved by any explanations or negotiations, But 
farther observation and intercoarse convinced us that those who 
take this extreme view are not numerous, and that even they are not 
so implacabie as their words sometimes make them appear. In 
general, we found little dieposition om either side to make serious 
criminpations, and very few instances of persona! alienation. Even 
the tendency to misconstrue motives does not go so far as to destroy 
friendly esteem and intercourse. The natives often excused the 
miseionaries from biame for the things condemned, on the ground 
that they were only Carrying out the prescribed rules and instructions 
of the Board. Thus, though feelings of distrust have been strongly 
moved on both sides, we are convinced that no such alienation exists 
between the parties as to make harmonious co-operation intrinsically 
unattainable.” 


The D2putation, after full consideration of the case, 
suggest (1) that the ‘* growth of religious intelligence 
in the Armenian churches requires a modification of 
the policy originally pursued ;” (2) that ‘‘the present 
attempt to promote co-operation can only be hindered 
by dwelling on past grievances and mistakes ;” (3) 
that ‘‘along standing and growing disaffection toward 
the policy of the Board on the part of prominent 
Armenians must be recognized as a fact, and it should 
now be the aim of the Bard by all proper means to 
remove that disaffection ;” and (4) ‘‘in considering 
this question, we think the Board ought not to be 
closely bound by its precedents and rules, If neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the end, let rules and 
precedents give way. At the best, they are but means 
to an end; if they do not subserve the present aim, let 
some measure be adopted which will do se. The case 
is confessedly peculiar ; let a peculiar remedy, if neces- 
sary, be applied.” 

* Our suggestion then is that, as a preparation for the withdrawal, 
in due time, of ite missionaries from the work among the Armenians, 
the Board modify its rules se as to form the instituting of station 
and mission conferences, in which the native churches in Turkey 
shall be represented in equal numbers and on equal terms, with the 
missionaries in all deliberations concerning the practical work of 
evangelization, education, and publication, incjuding estimates for 
necessary expenses, reserving, however, tothe mission, as the respon- 
sible agent of the Board on the fieid, final action respecting the dis- 


tribution of funds drawn from the Board’s treasury, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Pradential Committee.” 


Too much praise cannot be given to President 
Chapin and Professor Mead for the spirit and manner 
in which they have done their difficult work; and if 
reconciliation and co-operation do not come it will not 
be their fault. It was exceedingly unfortunate that 
the Committee had not concluded its report with that 
of the Deputation. The remainder of the report of 
the Committee added nothing to the facts of the case, 
made no new suggestions, and was in spirit and tone 
and matter such as ill became any missionary or Chris- 
tian body, and especially the American Board. Instead 
of heeding the wise hint of the Deputation, that *‘ co-op- 
eration can only be hindered by dwelling upon past 
grievences and mistakes,” it was a rough, and, in parts, 
almost a savage, review of the mistakes, faults, and sins 
of those making the complaint ; and it was not without 
a special pleading for the Board, which was not de- 
manded by the cause, the honor of the Board, or the 
issue sought. The spirit seemed to say, ‘‘ You have 
forced us into this fight, and now we intend to employ 
all our power to crush you.” That it was so in- 
tended is doubtless not true, but so it seemed to very 
many of the best friends of the Board. Your cor- 
respondent heard only words of regret or condemna- 
tion for this part of the report. Doubtless the marked 
contrast between it and the report of the Deputation 
gave additional weight to this feeling of regret 
and disapproval. 

The report of the Committee, together with some 
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conciliatory resolutions passed by the mission itself 
last May, was adopted. This was done without dis- 
cussion—though opportunity was given—and, as it. 
carries with it the recommendations of the Deputa- 
tion, was probably the wisest and most satisfactory. 
result possible. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, the Pruden-. 
tial Committee asked that they be allowed to put upon 
the rules an interpretation which would enable them 
to carry into effect the suggestions made by the Depu-. 
tation, and this was unanimously and heartily granted.. 
This is a most gratifying indication that the Pruden-. 
tial Committee, into whose hands this matter is put. 
for final action, is alive to the necessities of the crisis, 
and is disposed to meet the aggrieved parties in a 
Christian spirit, and be governed by the wisdom of 
the candid and disinterested gentlemen who have so 
carefully investigated the matter. Mr. Minasian told 
your correspondent that he thought the suggestions of 
the Deputation, now virtually adopted, would be satis- 
factory to the Armenian pastors and churches. 

Oae of the choicest meetings of the Board was held 
in one of the smallest rooms of the church building, 
and very few besides the corporate members were 
present. At this meeting, greatly to the joy of the 
Board, as it will be to all the friends of the Board, it 
was announced by the Committee to nominate officers 
that the venerable and honored President, Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, had consented to allow his name io be 
again presented for that office. It was suggested that 
it would be time enough to look up another prophet 
upon whom to put the mantle when this one had gone 
up to his reward. This is what all think. The Hon. 
E. M. Blatchford, of Chicago, was elected Vice- 
President in the place of William E. Dodge. This 
also gives great satisfaction, both on account of his 
personal fitness for the position, and his residence at 
the West. The Hon. William P. Eilison, of Newton, 
Mass., was elected member of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. With the exceptions named above, all the officers 
of the Board are as formerly. ‘There was also a spon- 
taneous movement to provide some means of relief to 
the overworked Secretaries. And this movement comes 
not an hour too soon, as is evident from the haggard 
appearance of Dr. Clark and the absence from the 
meeting of Dr. Means upon a sick-bed. At this meet- 
ing it came out that Drs. Ciark and Alden, who were 
sent to Turkey to investigate matters in the mission, 
went entirely at their own charge, not receiving a 
cent from the Board. A motion was made at this 
meeting to reimburse them, and while it would have 
been passed unanimously and enthusiasticaily, it was 
withdrawn at their earnest solicitation. It also came 
out here that when Secretary Means found himself 
breaking down, he sent his resignation to the Commit- 
tee, and with it the request that if he was continued 
it be without salary. At the end of the year the bal- 
ance due him, $500, was sent him; he returned the 
check. Wahoen he was finally persuaded to take it he 
gave a receipt for it, and at once turned it 
over as a donation to the permanent funds of 
the Board, coming from ‘‘A Friend in Emanuel 
Church,” of which he isa member. Evidently these 
Secretaries are entitled to the honor and affection and 
gratitude of the churches in a degree realized by very 
few. These facts ought to be made ‘puplic; and 
hence I set them down, though they came out 
in a way which almost makes them too sacred 
for publication. But they belong to the churches. 

At the meeting on Wednesday evening addresses 
were made by Drs.-Goodell, Gladden, Scudder, and the 
Rev. Mr. Brandt. Dr. Gladden showed how co-opera- 
tion among denominations at home would leave funds 
and men for the foreign work. The hearty applause 
which greeted all expressions of a broad and catholic 
spirit was very suggestive as to toe sentiment of the 
best minds in the churches. The people are all right. 
One of the sharpest sentences of Dr. Gladden was 
this: ‘‘In order to do the work abroad we must stop 
our wicked waste of men and money at home.” 

Ono Thursday evening President Hopkins, instead of 
delivering his farewell address, as he,intended doing, 
put in place of it one of his vigorous, terse, and sug- 
gestive addresses which have made the Thursday 
evening meetings one of the moat attractive of al] the 
meetings of the sessions. As usual, the house was 
crowded on this occasion, and the meeting was one of 
considerable interest. Butit must, in truth, be said of 
this entire Annual Meeting of the Board, that, while 
it has been a good one, it has not risen to the usual 
high-water mark of enthusiasm for missionary work, 
or been as productive of a general spiritual quickening. 

The next meeting is to be held at Columbus, Oaio, 
and President Chapin is to be the preacher. Two 
years hence will be the seventy-fifth meeting, and will 
naturally go to Boston. There are hints and hopes 
that three years hence the Board may see its way 
clear to accept the invitation to San Francisco, if it 
shall be renewed at that time. 

Mich., October 5, 1882. 
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POLARIS. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
TAR of the undescending light, 
While others fail and rise, 


I mark it, constant in the bight 
Upon the Northern skies. 


To me & speck—to them a sun, 
A world, perchance, that glows 

Witb glad new life on spheres which run | 
Beyoud where science knows. 


Unsetting and unrising, still, 
Pole of the orbs of space, 

I trace iv this the steadfast will 
To hold me to my place. 


For when the sun is lying dead 
Behind the Western hills, 

And when the moon shines like a thread, 
This star my spirit fills. 


REAL MODERN MIRACLES. 
By tre Rev. Joun K. 


MID the controversy whici has been going on 
concerning alleged miracles in our Own time, it 
is a little strange that more bas not been made of the 
words of Jesus: ‘‘ He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto the Father.” The words 
are striking, and challenge attention. He said them 
on the night before his death, when all his own mira- 
cles, except one incidental one, had been wrought. 
How full of mighty works his life had been! What 
monuments of love and power he had left all along his 
way! The land was much richer and happier this 
glad Passover night because he had lived init. He had 
emptied graves and couches of disease, and hushed the 
screams of lunatics, and blessed thousands of homes. 
And now he says: ‘‘ Ye shall do greater things than 
these, because I go away.” We think forward and 
mark the disciples at work, and see no miracle that will 
compare with his. Where is there any story of feeding 
thousands in deserts, of healing lepers nine-tenths of 
whose bodies already belonged to the grave, of raising 
a Lazarus when decay has begun? Peter and Paul 
performed a few miracles, but what did the rest do? 
If they did move and greater, they must have wrought 
inacorner. How plain it becomes that the greater 
works were those that were wrought upon the souls of 
men by the Spirit after the ascension of Jesus! 

From this it will fo’low that the miracles of the Holy 
Ghost are more wonderful than those which are per- 
formed in the realm of sense, even by Jesus. Regen- 
eration is more than resurrection. The age in whieh 
we live is peculiarly an age of miracles in this sense. 

Perhaps we can see how they are more wonderful. 
They are, for one thing, the reality of which the other 
was the sign. What Jesus Christ came to earth for 
was not primarily or principally to multiply bread, or 
still waves, or heal the sick. His work went deeper : 
he came to save the ] st, and these wonders were only 
asign of his mission, not the mission itself. So he 
was always leading men away from the wonder of the 
miracle to the spiritual import hidden away init. The 
multiplied loaves gave him a text from which to talk 
about the bread from heaven. When he stands at the 
grave he seems to say: ‘‘I did not come to open 
graves. Not yet. That will come as the end of my 
real work.” Standing there, he talks about deathless- 
ness, about alife which could never be extinguished by 
the collapse of the mortal body. He might bring Laza- 
rus back, but that resurrection was not into the most 
-Yreal life. When a disciple under his direction makes a 
miraculous draught of fishes, Jesus affirms that it is but 
a faint sigan of the work which that man shall do ata 
later time in capturing the souls of thousands and 
bringing them to Christ. He should do an incompa- 
rably greater work than that because Jesus should go 
to the Father. These works upon the bodies of men 
and in the sphere of nature were but signs; but this 
other, upon hearts and in character, was the thing 
signified. 

That leads to another point of superiority. It must 
always be a greater, more wonderful thing to feed 
and heal and save souls than bodies. If we do not 
see that, it will be for two reasons; one because we 
cannot see that there is anythiag very much the mat- 
ter with a sinful man, and the other because when he 
is changed we cannot see that there is anything very 
much done to him. If we are right, the Scriptures 
exaggerate. They tell us that a man is blind, and 
lost, and dead. They talk about his necessity of being 
- born again, and created anew, and raised from the dead, 

and affirm that for his transformation a power equal to 
that which raised up Jesus from the dead and placed 
him at the head of all possible dominion in any world 
is needed. Doubtless if our vision were clear enough, 


and the choice were given us between raising Lazarus 
from the dead or raising Saul of Tarsus into a saint 
and apostle, we would undertake the former, as being 
easier. If we were wise we would probably choose 
to heal all the sick in a land, all its paralytics and 
lunatics, sooner than attempt to convert it into a 
spiritual, garden, a kingdom of God on earth. The 
Apostle tells us ‘‘the works of the flesh are manifest :” 
they certainly are; we have seen them. He gives us 
a dark list: ‘*‘ Fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, strife, jealousies, 
wraths, factions, divisions, heresies, envyings, drunk- 
enness, revelings, and such like.” There is Sahara. 
There is the surgeoa’s lancet thrust relentlessly down 
into the core of the throbbing carbuncle, and followed 
in its withdrawal by an issue of corruption. What 
can ever be done to change a heart of which that is 
the picture! If it is done will it not show that the 
works done after the ascension of Jesus are greater 
than those which were wrought by his healing hands 
upcn pallid forms and leprous bodies? It zs done, and 
the next verse shows the contrast: ‘ But the fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind- 


ness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance.” 


What a fragrant cluster is this fruit of the Spirit! 
Here are nine graces, and how they lock hands and 
sing! As we look at them we see what Jesus meant 
when he gaid, ‘‘Greater works than these shall ye do, 
because I go unto the Father.” 

Anotber reason why these works are greater is be- 
cause they are the permanent, the enduring ones. 
The physical miracles wrought by Jesus would be soon 
undone. The smoothed sea would be rough to-mor- 
row again—the miracle was written in water. The 
fed multitudes would soon be hungry once more; the 


opened eye would presently become blind forever. 


About the body of Lazarus the grave-clothes would 
soon be wound again. A generation would pass, and 
what miracle of Jesus would abide? But the work cf 
the Spirit would be continuous and forever. What 
wonder that Jesus looked forward with joy to the 
‘‘yreater works” which should be done by his dis- 
ciples! Thing of Pentecost, and contrast it with the 
physical miracles wrought by him. When once a 
whole town thronged his door on a Sabbath evening, 
perhaps there were three thousand halt, blind, withered, 
maimed, deaf, dumb, leprous, palsied, lunatic, who 
were healed. We need not underestimate that work. 
But at Pentecost, when three thousand Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Judea, Cap- 


padocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Egypt, 


Libya, sojourners from ome, Cretans and Arabians, 
men from every nation under ‘heaven, were; born into 
eternal life—surely in this there was a fulfillment of 
those words of Jesus at the last supper, when he saw 
that bis work in nature and upon the bodies of men 
would soon be obliterated, and that another surpassing- 
ly grand one should be accomplished by the Spirit he 
would send, which work should be permanent. 

If this view be true there are two or three conclu- 
sions which necessarily follow. One is that this is the 
highest response to faith in our day. Jesus said ‘‘if 
ye believe in me” ye shall do these greater works. 
Then we are compelled to come in conflict with some 
who affirm that the highest proof of faith is in the 
healing of the sick. Suppose the miracles they aflirm 
are true, yet according to this they are inferior to the 
work of the Spirit in transforming a bad man into a 
good man. Even if such people really do what they 
think, no one contends that their cures are more won- 
derful than those Jesus performed. Oo this lower 
plane their works are less; the promise of Jesus is not 
fulfilled. The faith, too, by which a man accepts salva- 
tion is at least as great as that which was necessary in 
order that one might be healed. ‘That faitb in Christ 
by which a man becomes a Christian is not a lower 
principle, but rather a higher than that which was de- 
manded of men who would be made well. And if men 
are not miraculously cured to-day of physical diseases 
it is not because of the low ebb of faith, but because 
they are eapable of having a greater work wrought 
upon them. Jesus says to the sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven. thee.” 

It will also follow that the greatest spirituality is not 
exhibited in the working of these physical miracles cf 
to-day, if it be indeed true that they are ever wrought. 
The people who give their attention and spend their 
strength upon these things are going back and down, 
not forward and up. They are returning to a prepara- 
tory state. It would be easier and more rational to go 
to a hospital and bid all the occupants rise, to gotoa 
graveyard and bid all the dead come forth, than to 
stand and preach repentance, faith, and holiness unat- 
tended by the Spirit of Gol. 

It will follow, as well, that we live in anage in which 
there is a special manifestation of divine power, more 
than there was in Palestine in the time of Christ. If 
we deny modern miracles, as some men do, then it 
is not because we deny God’s power to-day, or believe 


that it is less active than if there were a dumb man and 


& paralytic restored in ten thousand places. It is be- 
cause we believe in it more. Our time is palpitating 
with the life of God. We make real and vital that 
article of our creed which says, ‘‘ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” We do not turn our eyes backward as if all 
the supernatural were behind us; the pulses of God are 
beating through the world’s life with a strength and 
fullness such as it never before has felt. And because 
we are endued with this power from on high we may 
face any form of wickedness, and set ourselves to do 
the largest tasks. Taking care only to keep unbroken 
and unclogged the channel of faith, remembering 
always the condition Jesus attached to the promise, 
‘* If ye believe in me,” we shal! surpass, through his 
power, even those blessed works which he wrought 


while here in the body of his humiliation. 


RELIGIOUS ART AT MUNICH. 
By Cuaries W. JENKINS. 


HE International Exhibition, now open at Munich, 
contains but few paintings upon Scriptural 
themes. When we bear in mind the variety of influ- 
ences that lead artists away from the fruitful field of 
Bible history, this is not surprising. That field has 
been piled high, in places, if not completely covered 
by the ecclesiastical artists of former centuries. Who- 
ever visits the galleries of Europe, and tries, at the 
end of his tour, to recall the distinctive impressions 
made by each of a thousand and one Madonnas, holy 
families, adorations, and crucifixions, is likely to be 
indifferent to any further production in this depart- 
ment. There are few incidents in the life of our 
Saviour and few Old Testament subjects that have 
not beeu portrayed again, and again, and again, until 
the possibility of original treatment would seem to be 
out of the question. And yet I am confident that there 
is no field that would more richly reward devoted 
talent. The variety of theme is exceeding great; the 
publ. is, however, familiar with the whole realm of 
sacred history, more familiar than with the events of 
secular history, taken as a whole; and the modern 
spirit of interpretation would seeure a freshness of 
treatment which would awaken interest even after 
a round of visit to the art treasuries of Europe. A 
holy family not made for an altiar-piece, not loaded 
with traditional symbolism, would have its own 
charm ; and if it had positive excellences also, woul 
have permanent value. This opinion is confirmed by 
my visits to this exhibition. One of the best pictures 
has the thread-bare theme, ‘‘ The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” and was painted by Ernst Z.mmerman, 
of Munich. The artist bas not sought originality at 
the expense of the high qualities that have won success 
in the past, nor is there any direct imitation of Cor- 
reggio’s *‘ Holy Night,” of which one is reminded on 
first looking at the picture. The surpassing merit of 
the work is its thoroughly human spirit. There is 
Mary, not too beautiful to be either real or good, but 
just as beautiful as young mothers, leaning over their 
first-born, ought to be, and are. Her babe is not, like 
many of the holy Jamdinos, too vigorous and knowing 
for his tender age. The shepherds are ugly enough 
and rude enough in feature and person to answer the 
probabilities, and the two lovely child-faces are full of 
cager curiosity and delight. There is nothing the- 
atrical, nothing out of tune. It speaks well for the 
boldness and for the talent of the artist that he ven- 
tured so much (the figures are life size) upon this trite 
theme without dcfinite assurance of a patron. We 
are vlad to say that his work has been purchased by 
the Bavarian Government. 

Anotber work deserving very high praise is the 
illustration of the Lord’s Prayer, by Professor Pfann- 
schimidt, of Berlia. It is a series of drawings in India 
ink, each petition being treated as the general sub- 
ject for a large pieture, which is accompanied by 
amaller drawings presenting Scriptural scenes illustrat- 
ing the central idea. The introductory picture illus- 
trates the Fatherhood of God by the free partaking of 
the Water of Life by all sorts and conditions of men. 
Under ‘‘Hallowed be thy name” we see in the large 
picture the sacrifice of Elijah. The two kingdoms 
of light and darkaoess are admirably contrasted, not 
only in the mere success and failure of the offerings, 
but also in the mien of those who belong to each king- 
dom. The smaller divisions of this drawing present 
Aaron and Hur, as they stay up Moses’s hands; Haa- 
nah’s vow; the Psalmist with his harp; Mary magni- 
fyiog the Lord; and Simeon praising God for the sight 
of his salvation. ‘*‘ Thy kingdom come” is illustrated 
by John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness,. 
followed by tbe interview with Nicodemus and the 
conversion of the jailer. ‘* Tuy will by done on earth 
as it is in heaven” has naturally suggested the crown- 
ing act of self-abnegation, Carist’s agony in the gar- 
den. ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread” is illustrated 
by a variety of drawings. Labor in its bread-winning 


aspects—the sower, the reaper, the thrifty house-wife, 
the actual partaking of bread after blessing (except by 
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one hungry urchin who cannot wait!), the feeding of 
the hungry, care for animals—ali these find place 
in the artist’s interpretation. The next petition has 
for its center-piece the reception of the prodigal son, 
while the praying Pharisee and publican, the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, and the parable of the unforgiving 
servant are the appropriate pendants. The last peti- 
tion has the temptation in the wilderness, surrounded 
by Adam and Eve, first in Paradise and then outside 
of it, Peter’s denial, and the bargaining of the traitor 
Judas; the ‘‘ deliverance from evil” being represented 
by Christ's stilling the waves, personified as spirits of 
wickedness, and by Peter’s liberation from prison. 
There is great richness and variety of thought in this 
noble composition, and the excellence of the drawing 
makes it very attractive, in spite of the absence of 
color and finish. It is something to study for one’s 
spiritual enjoyment and edification ; and if we Protest- 
ants had ‘* oratories,”’ or prayer-closets set apart as 
holy places, to the exclusion of all irrelevant objects, 
such a series of drawings might well find a place on 
their walls and be a help to devotion. And from the 
artistic standpoint this work enables one to realize 
how wide and open is the great world of Scriptural 
truth for the incoming of a new school of religious 
ort. - 

Professor Plockhorst, of Berlin, bas also contributed 
a series of fourteen compositions, in monochrome, the 
subjects being tagen from the gospels. These are 
more striking at first glance, but less pleasing for con- 
tinuous study than those just described. Nearly all of 
them are marred by the old fault of theatrical exag- 
geration. It is doubtless more difficult to portray the 
earnestness of Him who talked with Nicodemus by 
night, in the features, than by a striking attitude or 
violent gesture; but who can read the third chapter of 
John and, in the mood thereby inspired, be content 
with the picture of a haranguing orator? The Script- 
ural conception of Him who did not strive after effect 
should never be lost sight of in sacred art. The Christ 
as a youth in the Temp’e, in this series, is admirably 
done, all the heads being full of character and dignity, 
and the bearing of the divine youth marked by ingenu- 
ous earnestness. 

A picture that attracts much attention is ‘* Under 
the Arena,” by Piloty, Director of the Academy at 
Munich. The body of a Christian woman who has 
suffered martyrdom by wild beasts lies with bound 
arms in the vaulted basement of the Coliseum. The 
broken cross has dropped from her hands, but the 
drapery is so ordered that scarcely any other sign of 
violence is visible. At the right stands a Roman 
augur, looking down into her peaceful face. His 
features speak of pity and wonder that for such a 
faith this woman could die such a death. This picture, 
like all from this artist, is finely painted, yet lacks the 
qualities which make one forget the painter, and that 
inspire enthusiasm. 

One of the most simple and touching compositions 
in the exhibition is a Pieta, by Professor Loeffiz, of 
Munich. Mary Magdalene sits at the feetof her cruci- 
fied Lord, her face half veiled, her hands folded in her 
lap, her attitude and mien that of grief too deep for 
tears. The treatment is extremely artistic in every 
good sense. The body is thoroughly well painted, but 
in no particular in a manner to distract attention from 
the spiritual suggestions of the scene. Mary sits in 
deep shadow; one cannot see much of her face, yet 
her sunken, mufiied form appeals strongly to the 
imagination. In not trying to express too much the 
artist has expressed the utmost. It is in art as in 
literature and life, the noblest thought needs fewest 
words. 

There is also much feeling in a ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” 
by Liska, of Munich. The child lies asleep, and the 
mother, asthe sun rises upon the wide desert, lifts her 
tearful eyes to heaven. The loneliness of her condition 
is here well expressed by the tone of the picture. The 
angel’s voice, the light rising in the darkness, the 
answer: to that imploring gaze—one seems to hear and 
see it all in the growing dawn which softens the 
picture of desolation. 

Paul Riessling, of Dresden, has painted a ‘‘ Madon- 
na,” standing in the clouds, which has great beauty 
and a trifle too much of sweetness ; though why one 
should complain of such a face and expression it might 
be difficult to explain. There are some lovely smiles 
in the world that one would not keep always before 
the eye, and which are the more satisfying that we do 
not see them often. But though one may find fault 
with this Holy Virgin for being too sweet, one cannot 
pass her without yielding willingly for a moment to her 
fascination. 

George Papperitz, of Munich, is represented by a 
‘** Christ Bearing the Cross,” a picture of considerable 
merit, yet just a little too fine in some of its details. 
The Cross-bearer has fallen under the heavy load, which 
two rough men are helping to lift and drag along. Mary 
Magdalene, in rich attire and flowing hair, also bends 
over to ease the weight a little, and Mary, the mother, a 


figure full of feeling and dignity, is stepping forward on 
the impulse to do what she knows she cannot do in this 
hour of her son's bitter anguish. The decrepit and 
heartless Jew who, with a like-minded companion, is 
peering through the crowd to see how ‘ this babbler” 
bears his pain, is well conceived. Yet that which 
should be the center of emphasis, the Divine Sufferer 
himself, is least vigorously treated. The entire ren- 
dering is too cold; one is not over-borne perforce by 
sorrow ; the picture impresses one rather as a solemn 
pageant. 

In all these, the more meritorious of the paintings 
having religious subjects, there is that absence of 
ecclesiastical conventionality which is the token of the 
modern humanizing spirit. The personages represented 
are not so far away and beyond reach of complete 
sympatby as in many, perhaps most, of the old pictures 
that have a fixed reputation. The attention is not dis- 
tracted nor the meaning obscured by churchly symbols 
and theological traditions. The artists have not been 
fettered by superstitious or egotistical patrons, and 
their canvases bear no absurd anachronisms. If, in 
addition to these negative excellences, they persever- 
ingly devote high technical skill to the inmost thougnt, 
we sha]l witness the growth of a new and worthy 
schoo! of religious art. 

DRESDEN, September 1, 1883. 


SUNDAY ON “THE ISLAND.” 
By H. H. Moors. 


EN years ago Blackwell’s Island was ‘' the Island,” 

par excellence, among New Yorkers of both high 
and low degree. Coney Island is now ‘‘ the Island” of 
the upper ten; but among the class of the city’s pop- 
ulation who visit the East River resort more frequently 
than the oceanic watering place, the expression still 
retains its original signification, and Sunday or even 
week-day excursions to ‘‘the Island” are not yet pop. 
ular, and are seldom undertaken voluntarily. 

This unpopularity, however, is not because the old, 
original Isian4 is ill favored in its natural endowments. 
Black well’s Island presents from the New York shore, in 
summer time, a most attractive and picturesque appear- 
ance. Its grassy slopes rise gracefully from the swift and 
eddying waters of the narrow channel which separates 
it from the larger island of Manhattan, to the gray and 
castellated structures which give the island the unen- 
viahle notoriety which is attached to it wherever its 
name is known. Groves and gardens are seen here 
and there along the shore, and cottages of stone and 
wood which are quite as agreeable to the eye as many 
of more pretentious character in more aristocratic loca- 
tions. Black and ragged rocks rise and sink inter- 
mittently with the turning of the tide at either end of 
the island, as if to warn Jack Tar to give the place a 
wide berth—a warning which the records of the insti- 
tutions show he too frequently disregards. 

But though so pleasing to the outward eye, the 
Island is too full of suggestions of ruined lives and 
broken hearts to be considered long from an esthetic 
point of view, and a nearer approach and inspection 
evoke other reflections. 

Order, quiet, and rest reign supreme On the Island on 
Sunday. There is complete cessation from work 
except on the part of the guards, cooks, and nurses. 
The inmates of the different institutions, who on week- 
days are kept busy in the various industries which 
assist toward the providing of food, shelter, and rai- 
ment for themselves and their fellow-unfortunates, are 
on that day as free from toil as the most rigid Sabbatarian 
could desire; and not only is the negative element of 
freedom from toilsome occupation provided for their 
benefit, -but also the positive element of religious 
service. In nearly all of the institutions there is 
‘*church” each Sunday, both Catholic and Protestant. 

The Penitentiary, which is one of the most impor- 
tant, as it is one of the largest and most populous, of 
the island’s institutions, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing to a Sunday visitor, inasmuch as the contrast from 
week-day life is greater than in most of the others. 
The inmates of this institution are nearly all able- 
bodied men, and are kept hard at work during the 
week as quarrymen, stone-cutters, blacksmiths, shoe- 
makers, laborers, etc., and Sunday is truly a day of 
rest tothem. It is a liberty-day in the Penitentiary— 
so far as there can be any liberty within a four-by- 
eight-foot cell. The convicts are not compelled to 
work, nor to go to church, nor to get shaved, nor to 
put on their Sunday clothes, nor to read, nor to ‘‘ dine 
out;” the only restraint put upon them is that they 
shall remain behind the bars of their cells if they do 
not cire to accept what is offered in the way of Sab- 
bath recreation. The majority, however, do go to 
church. It is a relief from the intolerable monotony 
of every-day penitentiary life, and they are glad to 
have an opportunity which outside of prison walls 
most of them would probably seldom embrace except 
under constraint. Complete religious liberty prevails 
within the institution. A man may go to Catholic 


church or Protestant} or stay away from either or both. 
The Catholic service is held in the morning, tbe Prot- 
estant in the afternoon. At ten o’clock a keeper goes 
the rounds of the eight hundred cells, calling out, 
‘*Church!” Those who wish to attend the Catholic 
services (a large majority) have their cells unlocked, 
and are marched in squads to the chapel—a large, 
airy hall on the second floor, divided into two unequal 
parts by a muslin screen, which separates the men 
from the women. This morning about four hundred 
men and seventy-five women assemble at the service. 
Sitting at the rear of the hall, a good opportunity is 
afforded for scrutinizing that region of their craniums 
which brings the most of the convicts here. Combat- 
iveness, amativeness, acquisitiveness: five-sixths of 
the prisoners are here because of the disproportionate 
expansion of their skulls in the direction of these pro- 
pensities. Three-fourths are serving terms for petty 
larceny committed for the purpose of obtaining golden 
tribute to lay a: Cupid’s shrine. Gambrinus brings a 
large percentage of the other fourth through his dis- 
position to make his devotees ‘fighting drunk ;” 
leaving but a small fraction to ascribe their incarcera. 
tion to innate and cold-blooded depravity. The pris- 
oners are mosily young men—many of them mere 
boys; gray hairs are few; and this not because, as 
the humor-scenting reader might imagine, their heads 
are shaved, but because the hardened criminals of 
advanced years are generally sent to Sing Sing cr 
Auburn Prison. The average age is but twenty-five 
years among the men. 

In the most perfect order and silence the prisoners 
await the beginning of the services. Half a dozen 
keepers in different parts of the room act as guards, 
but their dufies are merely nominal. Rarely -ever 
does one of those bronzed and evil-looking faces turn 
from its set position with eyes to the front—not even 
when a volunteer choir of young ladies from one of 
the city churches makes its appearance in the middle 
of the service and takes its position behind the prison- 
ers. But the thought crosses one’s mind, in the midst 
of the unnatural quiet, What a slumbering volcano of 
depravity is here! and what a horrible eruption of 
profanity and hate and uncleanness and deviltry of all 
kinds would it emit if all restraint were removed! A 
strain of music from a Sunday excursion steamer pass- 
ing up the river floats in through the open windows, 
but it does not change the expression of those stolid 
faces. The priest begins his sermon. It would be 
quite as appropriate addressed to a congregation of 
saints as to these unfortunates, for any practical help 
or inspiration it gives them. When at last the choir 
commences its servic: of song, however, a perceptible 
awakening of interest takes place. The prisoners rise, 
sit, and kneel, as is usual in Roman Catholic churches ; 
the keepers, however, do not bow their heads nor close 
their eyes with the rest. At the close of the service — 
the sacrament is administered to four convicts—two 
men and two women—under the eyes of the guard. 

Church over, the prisoners are locked in their cells 
again. Half an hour after, a gong announces dinner. 
The keepers unlock the doors ; an assistant flies along 
the corridors and loosens the outer bar of each cell as 
he passes; at another signal the prisoners simul- 
taneously open their cell doors, and march, closely 
together, to the Cook House. The prisoners are 
classified and kept together as far as possible. These 
are the ‘‘ assault and battery men,” and they look it, 
every man of them. These are the ‘‘ petty larceny 
men ;” these the negroes; these the older criminals— 
one of them eighty-five years of age ; he is a ‘‘ repeater,” 
and has spent many a previous Sunday within these 
walls. Asthey pass us we note their healthy appear- 
ance. Among the majority there is an absence of 
the genuine ‘‘ hang-dog” look ; neither do they appear 
sullen or spiritless. Their good health and spirits 
and conduct are due, in great measure, to the fair 
treatment they receive, and to the ‘‘ commutation 
system,” which puts a premium on good conduct by 
lessening the time of sentence by about one-fourth if 
the convict’s behavior is exemplary. This method 
makes the men hopeful and tractable, and, it is need- 
less to say, is vastly more efficacious than harsh treat- 
ment in preserving discipline. 

The Sunday dinner is substantial,’if not appetizing. 
Two or three large slices of salt beef, a panful of bean 
soup, a bow! of coffee, anda piece of rye bread as large 
as a twelvemo book comprise the bill of fare. If a man is 
still hungry, he raises his hand and gets another ration 
of bread. This simple but plentiful diet, together 
with regular habits and hard work, has its effects indi- 
cated most notably upon the record-books of the 
prison, in the largely increased weight of prisoners 
upon their discharge. If any one wishes to become 
stout and hearty, and is not fastidious as to the means, 
I would advise him to give up medicine and doctors 
and travel, and put himself under the care of Warden 
Fox or Osborne at Blackwell’s Island, live in a cell, 
eat salt beef and black bread, break stone during the 
day, and go to bed at half-past seven at night, and the 
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statistics of the Penitentiary will guarantee him from 
five to twenty-five pounds’ increase in weight in three 
months. 

The prisoners are generally well satisfied with 
their food. ‘* What kind of ‘grub’ do you get?” was 
the diplomatically worded question asked of one of 
them. ‘‘Oh! the grub is good enough have you got 
any tobacco will you give us a chew?” was the equally 
diplomatic response. Tobacco and beer are the two 
luxuries which they miss most in their island life. 
The tobacco they can occasionally get through iove or 
‘money ; but the beer not for either. They are, how- 
ever, treated to a salt-water bath ip the river once a 
week, which may atone in some degree for the depri- 
vation of other luxuries. 

Protestant church is announced about an hour after 
dinner. The attendance is much smaller than at the 
Catholic services. Either Protestantism does not flour- 
ish among convicts, or it has uot so large a following 
among the classes from which the prisoners are 
drawn. Those who do attend, however, enter with 
enthusiasm into the exercises, especially the congre- 
gational singing, which gives them the blessed privi- 
lege of shouting aloud and makiug a joyful noise unto 
the Lord—joyful as it can only be to those whose lips 
are sealed at all other times. 

But what do the irreligious convicts do who do not go 
to church? and what do the religious ones do after 
church is over and they are locked in their cells for the 
| 

Some of them sleep. Some of them meditate. Some 
of them wait for the next meal. Some of them read. 
A library of a few hundred volumes belongs to the in- 
stitution. It is under the charge of a prisoner—a 
young man whom it makes one’s heart sick to see in a 
penitentiary in convict’s garb. The library is made 
up entirely of donations; and of course is largely com- 
posed of religious books, of theological tendencies ; 
and, equaily of course, they have very few readers. 
‘* They don’t care much about religious literature,” said 
one who knew their tastes—‘‘ unless it might be some- 
thing of the character of ‘ Mistakes of Moses.’” A 
number of volumes of travel, of biography, of history 
and fiction, bear indications of greater popularity. But 
none of the bound books are largely called for by the 
prisoners. The favorites are the illustrated weeklies 
and monthlies—Harper’s and Frank Leslie’s weeklies, 
‘* Harper’s Magazine,” ‘‘ The Century,” etc. These 
are all well read and well thumbed, though but few of 
them are recent issues. Stray copies of the different 
religious journals are in the library, and are occasion- 
ally called for, but they are all back numbers, and 
even The Christian Union of 1877 18 not particularly 
interesting, in its news coluimus at least, to to-day’s 
reader. Nota single publication of any sort has its 
current igsues sent to the institution, except the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tions. Whether reading does the prisoners much 
positive benefit or not is a question; but it at least 
keeps their minds employed; and if they could have 
good reading that they would read, there might be 
some good seed sown in their hearts when they hear 

the command, ‘‘ Lights out!” on Sunday night. 


MR. MOZOOMDAR IN BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS. distinguished East Indian teacher met rep. 

resentative gentiemen and ladies of the several 
denominations, by special invitation from Paillips 
Brooks, James Freeman Clarke, Joseph T. Duryea, C. 
B. Crane, Charles W. Eliot, John D. Long, William 
Claflin, Edward Everett Hale, and others, in the par- 
lors of the Hotel Venddme, on Thursday evening of last 
week, and gave a chaste and eloquent address on the 
social and religious condition of his country. Dr. 
Duryea presided, and introduced the guest of the occa- 
sion with an accomplished and happy address of wel- 
come, expressing his deep interest in the Bramo-Somaj 
movement, as one of the forces of Providence in the 
solution of the social and religious problems of to-day 
He recognized the contributions of all nations, in al) 
time, to the religious history and development of the 
supernatural revelation and guidance of the race, which 
is made of one blood. The inscriptions on the cross 
were written in Hebrewand Greek and Latin, and it is 
evideni that in the process of the Divine unfolding 
the Hebrew needed to be supplemented by the Greek, 
and the Greek by the Latin. 

Mr. Mozoomdar has spoken five times since he came 
to Boston; three times in the city, at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and at the Unitarian Institute at Lowell. On all 
of these occasions he has acquitted himself as an ac- 
complished orator. Dr. Hedge, speaking of his Lowell 
address, says it was so full of eloquence that he has 
never heard it surpassed. His vocabulary is copious, 
his words well chosen, his sentencs3 direct, flowing, 
and cumulative, each subordinate clause adding a 
new shade of thought or beauty of expression.- The 
thought is subtle, vivacious, chaste, clear, keen, run 


ning occasionally into pleasantries and satire; while 
Oriental symbolism and poetic and mystic fancy give 
& peculiar charm and fascination to the style. These 
addresses will be good reading as well as good ora- 
tions. This week the ‘‘ Christian Register” will con- 
tain the speech at the Venddme in full, with Dr. 
Duryea’s introduction; and the ‘‘ Unitarian Review” 
will have the Lowell address in its next number. 

Back of what he says, and flowing through his 


speech like the stream through the meadow, is the | 


peculiar spirit of the man himself, who has had an 
experience ali his own, ‘‘untaught by any one.” In a 
little volume which he is about to issue from the 
press of Mr. G. H. Ellis, entitled ‘‘The Oriental 
Christ,” the advanced sheets of which lie before me 
by the courtesy of the publishers, he tells the story, in 
the preface, of his experience; of ‘‘the meditations 
of a heart which, without any stimulations or guid- 
ance, long ago recognized its personal relationship to 
the soul aud sympathy of Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ My aspira- 
tion has been not to speculate on Christ, but to be 
what Jesus tells us all to be.” In his youth he “ was 
helped to feel that he was painfully imperfect, and 
needed very mucb the grace of a saving God;” ‘ta 
strong, unforced consciousness of natural and acquired 


| unworthiness ;” and he ‘‘ was mysteriously led to feel 


a personal aflinity to the spirit of Christ.” He then 
tells how on ‘‘a week-day evening’’as he ‘‘ sat neara 
large lake in the Hindoo College,” his ‘‘ eyes nearly 
closed” and ‘‘ contemplating the state of his soul,” 
praying and beseeching heaven, and as he “‘ cried and 
shed hot tears,’”’ and while he was ‘‘ almost in a state 
of trance, suddenly’ it was ‘‘ revealed to him” that 
close to him ‘‘ was a holier, more blessed, most loving 
personality upon which he might repose his troubled 
head ; and then ‘‘ Jesus lay discovered in his heart,” a 
‘*kindred love,” a ‘sympathetic consolation,” and 
‘fan unpurchased treasure.” ‘' The response of my 
nature,’ he says, ‘‘ was unhesitating and immediate ; 
Jesus, from that day, to me became a reality whereon I 
might lean. It was an impulse then, a flood of light, 
love, and consolation. It is no longer an impulse now. 
It isa faith and principle; it is an experience verified 
by a thousand trials. It was not a bodily Christ then ; 
it is much less a bodily emanation now: a character, a 
spirit, a holy, sacrificed, exalted self, whom I recognize 
as the true Son of God.” This recital of conversion is 
not only fascinating ; itis strikingly realistic. It seems 
to match what Christians know of experimental 
religion. 

The book will be permeated and colored by the 
Bramo-Somaj thought. Picturing ‘‘the praying 
Christ,” the suthor says: ‘*‘ Christ not only prayed, 
but he was prayer. Prayer was incarnated in him. 
They saw prayer when they beheld Jesus praying ; for, 
as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was 
aitered, and hts raiment became white and glittering.” 

That a man of such an experience, so rich a nature, 
80 sweet a spirit, so subtle and incisive in thought, so 
scholarly and eloquent, and representing such a move- 
ment in the far-off Orient, should attract attention and 
be cordially welcomed to these shores with unwonted 
interest and confidence, is at once consonant with the 
spirit of the age and the impulse of our free insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Mozoomdar draws the distinction sharply be- 
tween Christ and Christianity. The former was the 
perfect Son of man, the union of the human and the 
divine in the incarnation; the latter is divided into 
factions and is embittered by feuds. In his Lowell 
address he observed that Mr. Cook told him that he 
was in the vestibule of Christianity, but he thought he 
was better standing there than he would be entering 
the arena where they were slaughtering one another. 
In his Vend6me remarks he laid down the same dogma 
that Dr. R. D. Hitchcock did in his Andover sermon ; 
that the great work of the church to-day is to Christian- 
ize Christendom. It is evident that this disciple from 
the Orient has come to us, not primarily to study the 
genius of our institutions, but to see what kind of 
fruit our tree is bearing. Heis all observation, with 
keen analytical powers, to try us by Christ’s own test— 
‘*the tree shall be known by its fruit.” He acknowl- 
edges the great indebtedness of India to English 
civilization and rule in his country, as a ‘** profound 
blessing,” but not as an unmixed blessing, for the 
Englishman, he said, had introduced dynamite, and 
strong drinks, ani the vices of his nation. Mr. 
Mozoomdar traces what he calls a Protestant move- 
ment in Indiacontemporaneously with the Reformation 
of Luther. The present movement is toward pure and 
simple theism ; faith in the Personal Center of religion, 
for abstract principles have not produced much good 
in India, but only a practical religion, pure, good, and 
benevolent. ‘* Without a Personal Center Christianity 
would have been nothing. What would it have been 
without the Son of man?” Faith, repentance, and 
prayer are the spirit of the Bramo-Somaj, says Mr. 
Mozoomdar. ‘‘Since 1870 we have been feeling that 


we have a new Protestant outflow of the Spirit of God. 


We feel now that, instead of our seeking God, he is 
seeking us. Christianity appears to us the great re- 
ality. Conquering our homes and our hearts, Christ 
has conquered India. Our problem is the reconciling 
of our ideas with Christ’s person and teaching.” This 
representative of the Bramo.Somaj certainly is a re- 
markable man, come on a remarkable errand, and it 
will be well for the church, and well for our civiliza- 
tion, if he shall observe and note that our theological 
controversies are the exceptions, and our spirit and 
life the rule of our faith; if he shall observe that we 
try to be what the Master was in the life. 


—A newspaper correspondent who has been inter- 
viewing Dr. Holmes gives this pleasant picture of his 
study: It is a large room on the second floor, and 
commands an extensive view of the Charles River and 
the Back Bay. The walls are lined with choice edi- 
tions of English and foreign classics. Dictionaries 
and works of reference lie open close at hand. His 
writing-table is kept exquisitely neat, but well sup- 
plied with all the small conveniences known in the 
author’s economy. Pens, inkstands, paper-cutters, are 
sent to him from all parts of the world, in exchange 
for which he is expected to retura an autographic 
acknowledgment, worth in open market sometimes 
more than the value of the article received. 


OF CHRISTIAN REUNION. 


EW persons realize how much gross ignoranc: 
and utter misapprehension there is, even among 


Christian ministers, of religious systems other than | 


their own. At least, few realize how ignorant and 
misinformed they themselves are. Many a one has 
been astounded at the mistakes which others make 
regarding his own ecclesiastical position, or at an in- 
justice done to the system which claims his allegiance ; 
but rarely, unless it has been made a subject of special 
study, do we perceive the reciprocity of that ignorance 
and prejudice. 

I have known scholarly and candid Italians, both 
priests and laymen, who were wholly unaware that 
any Protestants believed in the divinity of Christ, ac- 
cepted the Holy Scriptures as a divine authority, or 
held the doctrine of the atonement. I have known 


scholarly and candid Protestants quite as much mis _ 


informed concerning the Church of Rome. At the 
corference at Bonn Dr. Déllinger brought both Greek 
and Anglican theologians to admit that, on certain 
points at least, the Eastern and the Western churches 
bad, for a thousand years, been separated more by 
mutual misunderstandings and by verbal ambiguity than 
by any real doctrinal divergences. There is, indeed, 
no greater practical obstacle to the restoration of Chris- 
tian unity than this difficulty of truly and fully 
understanding each other. Every one naturally as- 
sumes that his own church is, or at least his own 
more nearly than any other resembles, the norma] 
type of the church of Christ. He unconsciously as- 
sumes, also, that others can unite with him, in reason- 
ing, more or less on the same assumption. His whole 
process of reasoning on the subject of Christian unity 
is therefore very apt to start from this, to him, axiom- 
aticpr emise. 

An illustration of this has not long since been fur- 
nished by a series of able and interesting articles in the 
‘*Century.” In these the Rev. Mr. Gladden started 
from the unconsciously assumed premise that the 
differences which separated Christian bodies were 
mainly forms of worship and methods of Christian 
work. It did not appear from these articles that con- 
siderations of doctrine entered at all seriously into the 
problem. The differences of ecclesiastical polity were 
also wholly ignored—or it may be rather said taat he 
argued on the assumption that the Congregational was 
confessedly the normal type of church government. 
So arguing, he had, of course, no difficulty in leaving 
bishop, presbytery, classis, and conference wholly 
out of the question, as well as the ecclesiastical obli- 
gations by which all non-Congregational ministers are 
bound to some authority out of and above their own 
local charges. 

A circle can undoubtedly be described about any con- 
ceivable point as a center ; but it is equally certain that 
such circles can never be made to coincide so long as 
their respective centers are entirely distinct from each 
other. Mr. Gladden’s circle was described only about 
the Congregational standpoint as a center, and natu- 
rally it could really have been only a Congregational 
circle. A churchman might easily have retorted 
by drawing an attractive picture of all the various 
pastors and congregations of Utopiaville harmoniously 
uniting to place themselves under the fatherly guid- 
ance and Episcopal oversight of Bishop Blank. , 

But it is precisely here, in this.question of ecclesias- 
tical polity, that the real difficulty of the problem will 
be found. The grace of God can and ‘shall reveal 
even this unto us;” but human wisdom will not get 
rid of this cruz by ignoring it. 

To enter upon this work, therefore, it is necessary 
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that we should, first of all, acquire some power of | 
standing apart, as it were, from our Own associations 
and convictions, however dear to us, and however 
firm our faith that they are based on divine truth; 
and, if not actually getting to the center of another’s 
circle, yet endeavoring at least to regard our own con- 
victions and those of others from some standpoint 
equally independent of and apart from both. To do 
this would to some minds be utterly impossible. There 
are others who can do it. The latter alone will be 
able effectively to serve the cause of Christian re- 
union. Wiviiam Cuacncy Lanapon, 
BEDFORD, Pa. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply el ier 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


I am rather dismayed to find that the time in which I should have 
been at achool, studying and learning sometbding, bas slipped by, and 
left me without any ; ractica!l knowledge of anything. I have trav- 
eled a great deal, and picked up a little French and music without 
really eatudving either. I know I am too oid to learn my multiplica- 
tion-‘able, but think I might learn how to write a good letter and 
punctuate it, and a few other things, by reading, if I only knew the 
books to read. If you will please send me a list of books that you 
think would be useful, and at the same time interesting, it will be of 
great service to me. 

There is no profession which requires more Knowledge and 
skill than the profession of a teacher; and the teacher 
who undertakes to teach himself has the hardest of all 
scholars. We advise all inqguirers such as this one (and there 
are many such) to put themselves in connection either with 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, by addressing 
the Secretary, Plainfield, N. J., or with the Society for the 
Encouragement of S'udies at Home, by addressing Miss 
Ticknor, B ston, Mass. There are little hand-books which 
give practical instruction respecting forms to be used in 
letter-writing, and they can be picked up at almost any 
book-store or good news-staud. But, when these few forms 
are learned, tfle art of letter-writing is best acquired by read- 
ing the correspondence of some good letter-writer, such as 
Charles Kingsley, Elizabeth Prentiss, George Ticknor, Mrs. 
Carlyle, Miss Sedgwick, Joun Adams, and Madame Sévigné, 
or-the like. 


I am a young writer, and, if it does not cost too much, would very 
much like to publish a littie manuacript I have. Can you tell me 
whether the publisher is the one to decide whether the mannuacript 
is worth printing or not? or is the author to be the one to decide? 
Does the publisher ever have part interest in ihe manuscript, or does 
the author take a)! the responsibility? Can you give me the address 
of a publishing company who woald be likely to do the job as cheap 
as possibile? Can you give me any ideaof the cost? Of a book 
printed like the ** Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Book ”’ Series, would the coat be 
nearer one hundred dollars or twenty-five ? AUTHOR, 

One hundred dollars would be alow price. There is no 
better preas for such work in America than the Riverside, of 
Cambridge; out uuless you have experieuce in business your 
books will be left on your hands, if they are not published as 
well as printed; that is, unless some publisher undertakes to 
sell them for you. Your engsgement with the publisher may 
be of any description; you nay, on the one hand, pay him 
for doing the work and receive the gross income, or he may 
pay you for the book and receive the grees income, or you 
and he may divide the proceeds between you on some basis 
to be agreed upon; which, in the case of & young author, 
would probatly be ten per cent. on the retail price, after 
enough copies had been sold to pay for the plates; that is, 
when you could find a pu»lisher who cared to publish at all. 


Please state which possesses the finer climate, Fiorida or Southern 
California, for all seasons of the year ? Is the climate of Fiorida, 
during the summer mouths, heaithy for people from the Northern 
States? Do you know anything abont iands in Fiorida, known as 
the Disston porchase, which are being offered cheap? Any reliable 
information cuncernirg either of these places wil! oblige 

M. H. B. 

There is, we suppose, no finer climate in the world than 
that of Southern California. Parts of Fiorida are malarial, 
especially for persons not acclimatized. In the summer of 
1881, Hamilton Disston and some other gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia organized tbe Atlantic and Gulf Coast and Okechobee 
Lasd Company, with a capital of #10 000.000. in 1 000 000 
shares, to purchase State lunds, 4 000,000 acres for $1,000,000, 
deed to be delivered and payment made in installments. 
These lands lie between the twenty-sixth degree and 
twenty-ninth degree north latitude. One-half of the re- 
claimed land is to belong to the Siate. The company propose 
to colonize the lands as soon as reclaimed. Odve-half of the 
4,000,000 acres has been sold to English and Datch capital- 
iste. Railroads bave been built, with a view to developing 
and making the land of the company more valuable. Mr. 
Disston has also formed a company, with a capital of $30,000,- 
000, to build a ship canal across the State. | 


Is it necessary, in order to believe in the Trinity, that one must 
believe that Jesus Christ is, and always was, equal in power, glory, 
and authority with God the Father? Did Carist anywhere put 
forth claims of equali y with the Father? Did he not claim to be 
sent by the Father; that he could of his own eelf do nothing? Did 
he not acknowledge the superiority of the Father in his praying to 
him? I can readily believe in the divinity of Christ, and that he 
was **the only begotten son of God;” but, in the light of Chriat’s 
Own utterance, I cannot ree how we can beiieve he was equal with 
the Father. SUBSCRIBER. 


In our judgment, the relations which Jesus Christ bears te 
the eternal Father are not made matter of revelation, and 
are not, in the nature of the case, a matter within our pos- 
sible comprehension. What Jesus Christ isto the eternal 
and infinite and otherwise unknown God, it is impossible for 


us to comprehend. What he is to us, the New Testament 


makes clear; and it gives a revelation such that we may 
bring to him our heart’s warmth, love, profoundest rever- 
ence, highest adoration, honoring him even as we honor the 
Father, without danger of idolatry or man worship. 


1, How could I apply the ‘*salt giaze” to the inside of a jug, or 
similar article of pottery? I cannot obtain chemicals, which pos- 
sibly would be required to do this; Iwanta simple way. The ylaz- 
ing of pottery with salt is done by applying the salt to the article, 
and then placing the article in a heat sufficient to harden the salt. 
2. How is ground that is struck by lightning rendered barren? 3. 
Why does the air here sometimes have a smoky smeil on &@ summer 
morning? 4. How does-a reddish, thick sky indicate a coming 
storm? 5. How mustI barn paper to convert it into a powder of 
the same color? It often turns biack, when I burn it. 6. When a 
thunder-shower does not seem to the eye to be very distant, why is 
not the thunder louder? 7. Will you inform me something about 
air currents? An easterly wind here in the summer generally is 
accompanied with fair weather, but in winter often brings rain. A 
southwest wind in summer, lasting all day, rarely brings much rain 
here, theugh it rains right around. A northwest current in summer 
often brings rain. Why is this so? 8. Please inform me of a way 
to get rid of cut-worms, 

BEAUFORT, 8. C. 

The avalanche of questions in the above question has 
proved too much for the staff of The Christian Union, and 
we print it as a sample, and shall be glad to have our read- 
ers employ their wits in the solution of these problems. 


Have you any special knowledge as to the climate of ;the Azores 
Islands, and as to the manner of living of the people? A.D. L, 

The climate of the Azures is temperate andequable. The 
humidity of the atmosphere is so great that psper will 
not adhere to the walls, and veneering strips from the furni- 
ture. The flora is of the general character of the flora of 
Europe. The plains are fertile, producing wheat, rye, and 
Iudian corn. Grapes and oranges grow on the sides of the 
mountains. The inhabitants are mostly of a Portuguese ori- 
gin, but there is a mixture of Fiemish and Moorish blood. 
There are numbers of Eaglish, Scotch, and Irish immigrants 
on the islands. ‘The population is about three Lundred thou- 
sand. The people are temperate and cleanly in their havits, 
and are an industrious people. The exports of the islauds 
in 1872 were valued at about $400,000; the imports at about 
#450, 000. 


Which is the higher kind, or p.ane, of prayer—once-asking and 
then patiently waiting, or persistent asking ? SUBSCRIBER, 

It depends upon circumstances. Persistent asking may be 
carried on in such @ Way as to be only a pious kind of teas- 
ing, dishonoring to God, degrading to the soul. It may be 
carried on in such way as to be the very voice and utterance 
of a supreme trust in a heavenly Father, and a throwing off 
on him a burden too heavy to be borne; and, on the other 
hand, patient waiting may be the mere carelessness of little 
concern, Or it piay be that kind of waiting on God which is 
the supremest experience of childlike trustin him. When 
it comes to this, the patient waiting aud the persistent asking 
are all one. 


I want your advice in regard to the best Geography published, 


latest edition, price two doliars or under; also where sucd & book 
can be purchased, A constant reader and subscriber, 
E. J. H. 

It is very difficult to decide which is the best geography. 
Swinton’s Elementary Geography is as good as any published, 
price #1; Complete Geography, $1.50 ;* Grammar School 
Geography, with editions designed for each section—i. e., 
Middle, New Eagiland States, etc.—price $1.50. Ivison, Biake- 
man, Taylor & Co., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York, are 
the publishers. 


Can you tell what proportion of church members have come 
through the Sabbath-schoo!, and what proporiton have not had the 
advantage of Sunday-school influence, but have been converted 
after arriving at maturity.? I have a friend who believes the latter 
is the greatest number. J. G. 


We have no question that to-day a large majority of | 


church members are graduates of the Sunday scnool, but 
we do not know that there are any;reliable statistics on the 
subject. 


The best French Dictionary is Fieming & Tibbins’s (2 vols., 
$24). There is a very good dictionary by Clifton & Gremanx, 
(2 vols., $10), and one by Smith & Hamilton that is good 


(2 vols., $7). 
The Home. 


EMINENT WOMEN. 
CAROLINE LUCRETIA HERSCHEL. 


By S. A. UnaPin, JR. 


ARCH 16, 1750, and January 9, 1848. These are 
the dates that span the ninety-eight years of 
life of a woman whose deeds were great in the service 
of the world, but of whom the world itself knows all 
too little. Of the interest attaching to the life of such 
& woman, whose recollections went back to the great 
earthquake at Lisbon; who lived through the Ameri- 
can War, the old French Revolution, the rise and fall 
of Napoleon ; who saw the development of the great 
factors of modern civilization, ‘‘from the lumbering 
post wagon im which she made her first journey from 
Hanover to the railroads and electric telegaphs which 
have intersected all Europe "—of the interest which 
such a life possesses, apart from that which attacbes 
to it as that of a noble, self sacrificing woman, who 
was content to serve when she might have led in a 
great cause, but few will be insensible. 
Caroline Herschel was born on the sixteenth of 
March, 1750, and was the eighth child of ten children. 


Her father, Isaac Herschel, traced his ancestry back to 
the early part of the seventeenth century, when three 
brothers Herschel left Moravia through religious dif- 
ferences, they being Protestant. Tue father, Isaac, 
was passionately fond of music, to the study of which, 
as a youth, he devoted himself, aud, at the time of his 
marriage in Hanover, was engaged as hautboy player 
in the band of the Guards. When, in the course of 
time, his family grew up around him, each child re- 
ceived an education at the garrison school, to which 
they were sent between the ages of two and fourteen ; 
and at home the father strove to cultivate the musical 
talents of his sons, one of whom, William, soon taught 
his teacher, while another, Jacob, was organist of the 
garrison church. 

Of her very early childhood one gets the impression 
that Caroline was a quiet, modest little maiden, 
‘*deeply interested in a!l the family concerns,’ con- 
tent to be eclipsed by her more brilliant and less 
patient elder sister, and overlooked by her thoughtless 
brothers, toward one of whom, William, she already 
began to cherish that deep affection which she main- 
tained throughout their lives. ‘The lives of this brother 
and sister, indeed, in this respect, recall to mind those 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, of whose devotion we 
have already written. When she was five years old 
the family life was disturbed by war, which took away 
temporarily father and sons, and left the little girl at 
home her mother’s sole companion. Her recoilections 
of this time are very dismal, and may be read at length 
in the memoir by Mrs. John Herschel, to which we are 
indebted for much aid. When she was seventeen her 
father died, and the polished education which he had 
hoped to give her was supplanted by the reugh but 
useful knowledge which her mother chose to inculcate 
in her—an education which was to help to fit her to 
earn her bread, and to be of great assistance to her 
beloved brother William. He had now for some years 
been living at Bath, Eagland, from which he wrote in 
1772, proposing that his sister should join him there 
to assist him in his musical projects, for he had now 
become a composer and director. In August of this 
year she accomplished # most adventurous and weari- 
some journey to London, encountering storms by land 
and sea, and on the 28.h of the month found herself 
installed in her brother’s lodgings at Bath. 

It will be necessary here to speak a little more at 
length of her brother’s life as she found it when she 
joined him, as thereafter her own existence was prac- 
tically merged in his, and, as she has said modestly of 
herself and her service, ‘‘I did nothing for any brother 
but what a well-trained puppy-dog would have done; 
that is to say, I did what he commanded me. I was 4 
mere tool, which he had the trouble of sharpening.” 
Posterity discredits this self-depreciation, while it ad- 
mires it, and Miss Herschel’s services are now esteemed 
at their true worth. Her brother then, when she 
came to Bath, had established himself there as a 
teacher of music, as organist of the Octagon Chapel, 
and, as we have said above, was a composer and di- 
rector of more than ordinary merit. This was all a 
side issue, however. It was but a means to an end. 
His music was the goose that laid the golden egg, 
which, once in his possession, he turned over to the 
mistress of his soul—Astronomy. 

Every spare moment of the day, we are told, and 


many hours stolen from the night, had long 
been devoted to the studies which were com- 


pelling him to become himself an observer of 
the heavens. He had worked worders of me- 
chanical invention, forced thereto by necessity ; had 
become a member of a Philosophical Society, and 
his name was beginning to be circulated among the 
great, rumors of his work reaching and arresting even 
royal attention. 

At this point his sister arrived, the quiet domestic 
life she had been living in Hanover being suddenly 
changed for one of ‘‘ceaseless and inexhaustible 
activity” in her brother’s service, being at once his 
astronomical and musical assistant, and his house- 
keeper and guardian. Of the latter his erratic habits 
made him in great need. ‘‘for ten years she per- 
severed at Bath,” says her biographer, ‘‘sinzing when 
she was told to sing, copying when she was told to 
copy, ‘lending a hand’ in the workshop, and taking 
her full share in all the stirring and exciting changes 
by which the musiciaa became the King’s astronomer 
and a celebrity; but she never, by a single word, 
betrays how these wonderful events affected her, nor 
indulges in the slightest approach to an original senti- 
ment, comment, or reflection not strictly connected 
with the present fact.” In an ordinary case this would 
not be remarkable, but in the present iustance it ac- 


quires considerable significance from the fact that,. 


to our best knowledge, Miss Herschel’s was a tempera- 
ment which would be strongly affected by the life she 
was leading, and her silence as to personal sentiment 
shows to what an extent she had become a tool in her 
brother’s hands—rejoicing in his successes, and sym- 
pathizing in his sorrows, but never revealing to what 
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depth of self-sacrifice she may have been plunged by 
her volurtary surrender and devotion to her brother. 

As we understand her, Miss Herschel would have 
been eminently fitted to fill a position of high domestic 
responsibility ; and no woman of this sort, who has 
once dreamed of a home of her own, with its ennobling 
and divine responsibilities, can, without a pang, give 
up so sweet a vision for a life of sacrifice, although it 
be brilliant with the cold splendors of science. Her 
life with her brother, as bas been said, was one of 
ceaseless activity in all the capacities in which she 
served him. As housekeeper, she occupied a small 
room in the attic, while her brother occupied the 
ground floor, furnished in new and handsome style. 
She received a sum for weekly experses, of which she 
must keep a careful account, and all the marketing 
fell to her. Sbe bad to struggle with hot-tempered 
servants, and with the greatest irregularity and dis- 
order in the household ; while her imperfect knowledge 
of English (this was soon after her arrival at Batb) 
added a new pang to her homesickness and low spirits. 
Later on, in her capacity as musica! assistant, we are 
told that she once copied the scores of the ‘‘ Messiah ” 
and ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” into parts for an orchestra 
of nearly one hundred performers, and the vocal parts 
of ‘‘ Samson,” besides instructing the treble singers, of 
whom she was now herself the first. As astronomical 
assistant she has herself given a glimpse of her experi- 
ence in the following words: ‘‘In my brother’sa ab- 
sence from home, I was, of course, left solely to 
amuse myself with my own thoughts, which were 
anything but cheerful. I found I was to be trained 
for ap assistant astronomer, and, by way of encourage- 
ment, a telescope adapted for ‘sweeping,’ consisting 
of a tube with two glasses, such as are commonly 
used in a ‘finder,’ was given me. I was ‘to sweep for 
comets,’ and I see by my journal that I began August 
221, 1782, to write down and describe all remarkable 
appearances I saw in my ‘sweeps,’ which were hori- 
zontal. But it was not till the last two months of the 
same year that I felt the least encouragement to spend 
the star-light nights on a grass-plot covered with dew 
or hoar-frost, without a human being near enough to 
be within call. I knew too little of the real heavens 
to be able to point out every object so as to find it 
again without losing too much time by consulting the 
atlas.” And, in another place, she says: ‘‘I had, 
however, the comfort to see that my brother was Batis- 
fied with my endeavors to assist him when he wanted 
another person either to run to the elocks, write 
down a memorandum, fetch aud carry instruments, 
or measure the ground with poles, etc., of which some- 
thing of the kind evary m>meat would occur.” How 
successful she was in her sky-sweeping may be judged 
from the fact that she herself discovered no less than 
eight different comets at various times during her ap- 
prenticeship. Her work was not unattended by dan- 
ger and accidents, and on one occasion, on a cold and 
cloudy December night, when a strip of clear sky re- 
vealed some stars ani there was great haste made to 
observe them, ia assisting her brother with his huge 
telescope she ran in the dark on ground covered with 
melting snow a foot deep, tripped, and fell on a large 
iron hook such as butchers use, and which was at- 
tached for some purp9se to the machine. It entered 
_ her right leg, above the Knee, and when her brother 

called, ‘‘ Make haste,” she could only answer by 4 piti- 
ful cry, ‘‘lam hooked.” He and the workmen were 
instantly with her; but they did not free her from the 
torturing position without leaving nearly two ounces 
of her flesh behind, and it was long before she was 
able to take her place again at the instrument. 

It would be interesting, if it were but practicable, 
to give a brief journal of her life during the fifty years 
she lived in Eagland, from the time of her arrival in 
Bath, August 28, 1772, till the time of her brother's 
death, August 25, 1822, after which she returned to 
Hanover. 

We have given enough, perh&ps, to suggest the mode 
and the activity of her life; but of her brother’s mar- 
riage, and the trial it brought upon herin giving up 
the supreme place she had held in his love and com- 
panionship for sixteen years; of the details of her 
discoveries, and the interesting correspondence which 
accompanied them; of her various great and noble 
friends, and her relations with them; of the death of 
her brother, then Sir William Herschel, and the terrible 
blow it proved to her; of her return to Holland, to 
the home of another brother; of her sorrow and 
disappointment at the changes which had taken place 
in the home of her youth during the long years which 
had brought her to old age—she was then seventy -two 
—and to face ‘tthe blank of life after having lived 
within the radiance of genius; of the comfort she 
derived from the members of her brother’s family 
whom she had left behind in ‘‘ happy England ;” of 
the honors which the chief scientific men in the king- 
dom bestowed upon her—of all these matters we can 
do no more than to simply touch upon them as above, 
although if we might refer to them at greater length it 


would be but to increase our admiration and esteem 
for one of the strongest, most serviceable, and most 
faithful women that ever lived. 

She died at eleven o’clock’ on the night of the 
9th of Jauuary, 1848, at the age of ninety-eight ; 
and the holy words were spoken in the same 
little chapel in the garrison in which, ‘‘nearly a 
century before, she had been christened and after- 
ward confirmed.” In the coffin with her was placed, 
at her request, ‘‘a lock of her beloved brother’s hair, 
and an old, almost obliterated almanack that had 
been used by her father ;” and with these tokens of 
the unswerving love and fi lelity she had always borne 
to parent and brother, she was laid away to rest, 
leaving the memory of a noble woman, great in wis- 
dom, and greater in womanliness, without which, in 
woman, wisdom is unhallowed. 


HIDDEN STRENGTH. 


By Harriette Rea. 


N one of the prairie towns of Northern Iowa, where 
the Illinois Central Railroad now passes from 
Dubuque to Sioux City, lived a woman whose experi- 
ence repeats the truth that inherent forces, ready to be 
developed, are waiting for the emergencies that life may 
bring. 
She was born and “ brought up” in New England. 
With the advantages of a country school, and a few 


‘terms in a neighboring city, she became a fair scholar— 


not at all remarkable; she was married at twenty-one 
to a young farmer, poor, but intelligent and ambitious. 
In ten years after the death of their parents they emi- 
grated to lowa, and invested their money in land that 
bade fair to increase in value, but far away from neigh- 
bors. Here they lived, a happy family, for five years, 
when he died, leaving her, at the age of thirty-five, with 
four boys, the eldest nearly fourteen, the youngest 
nine. The blow came suddenly, and at first was over- 
whelming. Alone, in what seemed almost a wilder- 
ness, she had no thought of giving upthe farm. It 
was home. There they must stay and do the best 
they could. The prospect of a railroad passing near 
them, in time, was good; then some of the land might 
be sold. A little money had been laid by—nothing 
that she ought to touch for the present. Daniel, the 
hired man, who had come out with them, snd who 
was a devoted friend and servant, she determined to 
keep—his judgment was excellent in farm matters. 
Hitherto the boys had gone regularly to school, a 
mile or two away; for a settlement in lowa was never 
without its school-bouse. Tbey were bright and quick 
to learn. Their father had been eager to help and en- 
courage them. Newspapers, magazines, and now and 
then a good book, bad found their way into this house- 
hold. Tuough very fond of reading herself, with the 
care of her house she had drifted along, as so many 
women do, until the discipline of study, or any special 
application, had been almost forgotten. It was the 
ambition of both parents that their sons should be 
well educated. Now Jerry and Thede, the two oldest, 
must be kept at home during the summer to work. 
Nate and Johnnie could help at night and in the 
morning. The boys had all been trained to habits of 
obedience. They were affectionate, and she knew 
that she could depend upon their love. 

Oae evening, alone in her bedroom, she overheard 
some part of a conversation as the children were 
sitting together around the open fire-place : 

‘*T don’t mind the work,” said Theodore, ‘if I 
could only be learning, too. Father used to say he 
wanted me to be a civil engineer.” 

‘‘If father was here,” said eleven-year-old Nate, 
** you could study evenings and recite to him. I wish 
mother could help; but, then, I guess mother’s—”’ 

‘* Help, how ?” she heard Jerry ask sharply, before 
Nate could finish his sentence ; and she knew the boy 
was jealous at once for her. ‘‘Isn’t she the best 
mother in the world?” 

‘* Yes, sae is; and she likes stories, too; but I was 
just thinking, now that you can’t go to school, if she 
only knew a lot about everything, why, she could tell 
you.”’ 

‘* Well,” replied Jerry, with all the gravity of a man, 
‘‘ we must just take hold and help all we can; it’s 
going to be hard enough for mother. I just hate to 
give up school and pitch into work. Thede, you 
shall go next winter, anyway.” 

‘*Sna’n’t we be lonesome next winter!” said little 
Johnnie, who had taken no part in the talk until now; 
‘* won’t mother be afraid! I want my father back,” 
and, without a word of warning, he burst into tears. 

Dead silence for a few minutes. The outburst was 
-g0 sudden, she knew they were all weeping. It was 
Jerry again who spoke first : ‘‘ Don’t let mother see us 
crying. Come, Johnnie, let’s take Bone, and all go 
down to the trap ;” then she heard them pass out of the 
house. 

Desolation fell upon that poor mother for the next 
hour. Like a knife, Nate’s remark had passed through 


her heart, ‘‘ Father could have helped”! Couldn’t she 
help her boys, for whom she was ready to die? Was 
she only ‘‘mother,”’ who prepared their meals and took 
care of their clothes? She wanted a part in the very 
best of their lives. She thought it all over, sitting up 
far into the night. If she could only create an inter- 
est in some study that should bind them all together, 
and in which she could lead! Was she too old to 


begin? Never had the desire to become the very _ 


center of interest to them taken such a hold upon 
her. 

A few weeks afier, she sail, one morning, at the 
breakfast table, ‘‘ Boys, Ive been thinking that we 
might begin geology this summer, and study it, all of 
us together. Your father and I meant to do it some- 
time. I’ve found a text-book; by and by, perhaps, 
Thede can draw us a chart. Jerry will take hold, I 
know, and Nate and Jolnnie can hunt for specimens. 
We'll have an hour or two every night.” 

The children’s interest awoke in a flash, and that 
very evening the question discussed was one brought 
in by Nate: ‘‘ Wuat is the diffsrence between lime- 
stone and granite?” A simple one, but it opened the 
way for her, and their first meeting proved a success. 
She had to study each day to be ready and wide awake 
for her class. They lived in a limestone region. Dif- 
ferent forms of coral abounded, and other fossils 
were plenty. An old cupboard, in the shed, was 
turned into a cabinet. Oue day Nate, who had wan- 
dered off two or three miles, brouzht home a piece 
of rock, where curious, long, flager-shaped creatures 
were imbedded. Great was the delight of all to find 
them described as ortho-ceratites, and an expedition 
lo the spot was plauned for some half-holiday. Q 1es- 
tion after question led back to the origia of the earth. 
She found the nebular hypothesis, and hardly slept 
one night trying to comprehend it clearly enough to 
put it before others in a simple fashion. Her book was 
always at hanl. By and by they classified each speci- 
men, and the best of their kind were taken to shelves 
in the sitting-room. Her own enthusiasm in study 
was aroused,'and, far from a hardship, it now became a 
delight. Her spirit was contagious. The boys, always 
fond of ‘‘ mother,” woudered what new life possessed 
her, but they accepted the change all the same. She 
found thet she couli teach, and also could inspire her 
pupils. Tiey heard of a gully, five or six miles away, 
where crystals had been found. Making a holiday, 
for which the boys worked like Trojans, they took 
their lunch in the tarm wagon, and rode to the spot; 
and, if their search was not altogether successful, it 
left them the memory of a happy time. 

In the meanwhile the farm prospered. She did all 
the work in the house, and all the sewing; going out, 
toc, in the garden, where she raised a few flowers, and 
helping to gather vegetables. Duiniel and the boys 
were bitterly opposed to her helping them. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said Jerry, ‘Sif you won’t ever think you must go out, 
[’ll do anything to make up. I don’t want you to look 
like those women we see sometimes in the fields.” 
Generally she yielded; her work was enough for ong 
pair of hands. Through it all now ran the tuought 
that her children were growing up; they would be- 
come educated men; she would not let them get 
ahead, not so as to pass her entirely. 

Winter came. Now Duaniel could see to the work; 
but these habits of study were not to be broken. 
** Boys, let us form a history club,” was the proposition ; 
“it sha’n’t interfere with your lessons at school.” They 
took the history of the Uaited States, which the two 
younger children were studying. Beginning with the 
New England settlements, and being six in number, 
they called each other, for the time, after the six 
States, persuading old Daniel to take his native Rhode 
Island. ‘‘ That woman beats all creation,” he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘‘the way she works ali day and 
goes on at night over her books.’”” The mother used 
to say she hardly knew if she were any older than her 
boys when they were trying to trip each other with 
questions. The teacher of the district school came 
over one Saturday afternoon. ‘‘I never had such 
pupils,” said he, ‘‘as your sons, in history ; and indeed 
they want to look into everything.” Afterward he 
heard with delight the story of their evening’s work. 
The deep snows often shut them in, but the red light 
shone clearly and bright from that sitting room 
window, and a merry group were gathered around the 
table. Every two weeks an evening was given to 
some journey. It was laid out in advance, and faith- 
fully studied. Oace, Theodore remembers, a shout of 
laughter was raised when nine o’clock came by Jerry’s 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh, mother, don’t go home now; we are 
all having such a gocd time!” Five years they lived 
in. this way, and almost entirely by themselves. They 
studied botany. Sie knew the name of every tree and 
shrub for miles around. The little boys made a col- 
lection of birds’ eggs, and then began to watch closely 
the habits of the birds. It was a pure, simple life. 
It would have been too wild and lonely but for the 


charm of this devoted mother. Her hours of loneliness — 
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were hidden from them, but she learned in an unusual 
degree to throw every energy into the day’s work of 
study, and create, as it were, a fresh enthusiasm for 
the present hour. Her loving sacrifice was rewarded. 
Each child ‘made her his peculiar confidante. She be- 
came the ingpiration of his life. 

English history opened a wide field to this family. 
One afternoon she brought in Shakespeare to prove 
_ some historical question. It was a rainy day, and the 
boys were all athome. Jerry began to read ‘*‘ Hamlet” 
aloud; it proved a treasure that brought them into a 
new world of delight. Sometimes they took different 
characters for representation, and the evening ended 
in a frolic, for good-natured mirth was never re- 
pressed. 

First of all, a preparation had been made for the 
Sabbath. There was a church in this town, but at a 
distance of several miles, and during many days the 
roads were not passable. She had leaned upon Infinite 
strength, gathering wisdom through all these experi- 
ences. The secret of many a promise had heen re- 
vealed to her understanding, and, above everything, 
she desired that the Scriptures should become precious 
to her children. She took up Bible characters, bring- 
ing to bear the same vivid interest, the same power of 
making them realities. 

These lessons were varied by little sketches or re- 
ports of one Sunday to be read aloud the next. Of 
this Nate fook hold with a special zest. None of this 
family could sing. She thought of a substitute. They 
learned the Psalms, much of Isaiah, and many hymns, 
repeating them in concert, learning to count upon this 
hour around the fire as others do upon their music. 
How many of these times came to her in after life— 
a vision of the bright faces of her boys, as they clus- 
tered affectionately around her. 

Time rolled by. The railroad passed through. A 
village sprang up, and the land was ready to sell. 
She could keep enough for her own use, and the boys 
could prepare for college. Thede and Nate went 
away toschool. The old home was kept bright and 
pleasant; friends, new settlers, came in, and now 
there was visiting and social life. 

Jerry stayed on the farm; Theodore became an 
engineer; Nate, a minister; Johnnie went into busi- 
ness. Theodore used to say, ‘‘ Mother, as I travel 
about, all the stones and the flowers make me think of 
you. Icatch sight of some rock, and stop to laugh 
over those blessed times.” Nate said, ‘‘ Mother, when 
I am reading a psalm in the pulpit, there always 
comes to me a picture of those old evenings, with 
you in the rocking-chair, by the fire-light, and I hear 
all your voices again.’”’ ‘‘ Johnnie wrote, ‘‘ Mother, I 
think that everything I have has come to me through 
you” When Jerry, who remained faithful always, 
had listened to his brothers, he put his arm about her, 
saying tenderly, ‘‘There will never be anybody like 
mother to me.” 

She died at sixty-five, very suddenly. Only a few 
nours before, she had exclaimed, as her children all 
‘ame home together, ‘‘There never were such good 
oys as mine. You have repaid me a thousand fold. 
God grant you all happy homes.” They bore her coffin 
to the grave themselves. They would not let any 
other person touch it. In the evening they gathered 
around the old hearth-stone in the sitting-room, and 
drew their chairs together. No one spoke until Nate 
said, ‘‘ Boys, let us pray;” and then, all kneeling 
around her vacant chair, he prayed that the mantle of 
their mother might fall upon them. They could ask 
nothing beyond that. 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR 
WOMEN. 


THOUROUGHLY clever and very practical lady, 

well known on the London press, has made the 
following suggestion to ladies whose time is fully oc- 
cupied in earning their own living. She says: ‘‘ Young 
ladies who like to be well dressed, but whose means 
are limited, if they have time at command, cannot 
cconomize better than by becoming their own mo- 
distes. But those who work for money have no time 
for such matters, and must be content to be worse 
dressed than those who, with less money, are able to 
give time to the perfection of every detail. J have 
often thought of the following plan for those who are 
obliged to leave their own homes and live near their 
occupations, whether teachers, students, post office 
clerks or secretaries, etc. If three or four such young 
ladies would club together and attach to themselves 
one other, who may not be similarly occupied, but who 
would devote her time to the general good, such a 
combination might be beneficial to all. For instance, 
I can imagine a girl not able to compete in an exami- 
nation for the Civil Service, nor educated sufficiently 
to be a teacher, yet making an excellent housekeeper 
and domestic companion for two or three others whose 
more lucrative work filled up all their time and thoughts, 
and who would be glad to make it worth her while to 


attend to the house during their absence, seeing to 
the proper and economical provision and cooking of 
food, to the mending, and perhaps making, of garments 
for the others; in fact, undertaking just such duties 
for her busy companions, as men who are similarly en- 
gaged in business or professions depute to their wives 
or female relatives. Such duties men never attempt 
for themselves ; they are relieved from them as the 
bread-winners of the family; yet how many young 
women try to accomplish both, and so they often fail 
in health, because they are not properly cared for and 
fed ; and, in spite of good earnings, look untidy and 
shabby, because they have no time to attend to the 
little niceties of a woman’s toilet. A working com- 
panion might set these matters right fortwo or three 
busy girls, and would well earn her share of the money 
by doing so.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


This dinner can without any difficulty be prepared and 
served with the aid of one servant: 
TOMATO SOUP WITHOUT FRESH MEAT. 


Twelve ripe tomatoes, peeled and sliced. One small Onion 
sliced. Two tablespoons nice dripping. One tablespoon 
parsley. Two tablespoons of butter, rolled in flour. Pepper 
and salt. One teaspoon of sugar. One small cup of hot 
boiled rice. One quart boiling water. Fry the onion in the 
soup-pot in the dripping ; when of a reddish-brown color add 
the tomatoes, and stir till hot ; then put in the boiling wate, 
and parsley. Stew half an hour and strain, rubbing the 
tomatoes through a sieve into the hot liquid. Return to the 
pet, season with pepper and salt, and then add the floured 
butter and, @ minute later, the rice; simmer ten minutes and 
serve. 

SUCCOTASH. 

Cut the corn from the cob; mix with almost one-half the 
quantity of lima beans; put them (with the cobs) into just- 
enough boiling water to cover them; stew till tender, stir- 
ring now and then. Pour off nearly all the water ; add a cup 
of milk ; stew nearly an hour, then add a lump of butter and 
a little flour wet with cold milk; season; letit come toa 
boil, and serve. 

PEAB. 

Shell and lay in cold water, cook till tender in salted boiling 
water (just enough to cover them) add alump of white 
sugar; drain well, and add butter, salt, and pepper, if you 
wish. 

BROILED CHICKEN. 

Steam the chickens in a steamer, or placed on sticks over 
@ pan of hot water in the oven, for about twenty minutes ; 
this cooks them a little, so they do not need to broil so long ; 
dry them and place on the buttered gridiron ; broil ; add salt, 
pepper, and butter after they are dished. 

DESSERT. 


Lemon Pie.—Two eggs, one small cup of euyar, two tea- 
spoonsful of butter, one small cup of cold water, the juice of 
two lemons and grated rind of one. Cream the butter and 
sugar, add the eggs well beaten, reserving the white of one 
for the meringue, stir in the water and corn-starch, and finally 
the lemon. Line a small pie-dish with crust, and pour in the 
above filling. When baked, add meringue. 

COFFEE. 


Our coffee is Java and Maracaibo ; we use one large cupful, 
ground fresh, one egg and shell. Beat all up together in a 
little cold water. Put in the pot; add little more thun one 
quart of water and let it boil five minutes ; pour off a little 
and return to the pot, set one side to settle, and it is ready for 
use. L. M. B. 


Who is the author of the following ? 
** Far out of sight, while sorrows still enfold us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide ; 
And of that land is naught more wondrous told us 
Than these few words—I shall be satisfied ” 
M. C. H. 
It is the fourth stanza of a devotional poem beginning : 
** Not here! not here! not where the sparking waters 
Fade into mocking sands, as we draw near.” 
The author's name is not given in either of the collections 
in which we find the hymn. 


TO TAKE QUININE POWDERS COMFORTABLY, 


Get a emall orange, the dryer the better ; pull it into sec- 
tions ; take an unbroked section and cut it along the surface 
which was next the rind; open it gently and turn up the 
pulp, from the middle outward, on each side; pour in the 
powder, turn back the pulp, shut up the section into its 
original shape. pinching the point a little, perhaps, and you 
will find it easy to swallow. If the section is large or thick 
bite away some of the pulp when it is turned open. One dry 
orange may serve a dozen times. Fresher ones waste in 
pulling apart. If this section has become hard and brittle 
moisten it with water when you begin to prepare the dose. 
Other digestible tissues will wrap up quinine so that it can. 
not be tasted ; the skin of @ cocked pruve, the tough ekin 
from boiled milk cold, evcu a shaving of flannel cake. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Make a window-box as follows: take a common pine box, 
three feet long, one foot wide, and nine inches deep. Tack 
entirely over tha sides un oil-cloth of small geometrical pat- 
tern—three-quarters of a yard of oil-cloth, one yard wide, 
will be sufficient. On the top and bottom of the four sides 
of the box nail black walnut molding—sixteen feet of 
molding required. Varnish the whole with ordinary furni- 


ture varnish. In filling the box, place in the bottom a layer, 


two inches deep, of broken pot, eand, and charcoal, then the 
earth, which should be rich and light. The plants that suc- 
ceed best in window boxes are those whose beauty lies in 
their foliage. | L. M. B. 
In *‘Amours de Voyage,” Canto III., by Arthur Hugh 
Clough, will he found lines beginning : ‘‘ But for his funeral 
train,” etc., inquired for by ‘‘G. R.8.”’ in The Christian 
Union of September 27. 8. C. B. 


ANTI-CRUELTY.—The publishers inform us that ‘' Black 
Beauty,” a book recommended as a good lesson against the 
abuse of animais, is ont of print. We therefore cannot tell 
where it can be obtained. 


Our Young Folks. 


NERO’S LETTER. 
By Kirk MANAHAN. 


UR Nero was not the wicked Emperor who fid- 

died while Rome was burning, but a little white 

dog who took it into his head, one day, while his mas- 

ter was away from home on a short visit, to write him 
a letter. 3 

Nero lived in London with Thomas Carlyle and his 
wife, where he had for his playmate a black cat whose 
name was Columbine. His master says that during 
breakfast, wheneyer the dining-room door was opened, 
Nero and Columbine would come waltzing into the 
room in the height of joy. 

We should not expect such 4 letter as this ove is 
from any dog; but Nero spent most of his time with 
his mistress, who was a very remarkable woman; he 
lived with her eleven years, and, being naturally keen 
himself, he learned many bright things. He went 
with her everywhere, but, through fear of dog-stealers, 
was usually led about the city by achain. On long 
journeys by rail he was carried in a basket. 

The ‘‘ small beings” alluded to in the letter, called 
by Mrs. Carlyle ‘‘ heralds of the morn,” were roasted 
larks, a favorite dish of hers when dining alone. 

Now for the letter: « 


Cneyne Row, Tues-) 
day, January 29, 1850. ) 


** Dear Master: 

‘**T take the liberty to write to you myself, my mistress 
being out of the way of writing to you, she says, that 
you may know Columbine and I are quite well, and 
play about as usual. There was no dinner yesterday, 
to speak of; I had, for my share, only a piece of bis- 
cuit that might have. been round the world; and if 
Columbine got anything at all, I didn’t see it. I made 


a grab at one of ‘two small beings’ on my mistress’s 


plate; she called them ‘heralds of the morn ;’ but my 
mistresssaid: ‘ Don’t you wish you may get it?’ and 
boxed my ears. I wasu’t taken to walk on account of 
its being wet. And nobody came but a man for 
‘burial rate ;’ and my mistress gave him a rowing, be- 
cause she wasn’t going to be buried here, at all. Col- 
umbine and I don’t mind where we are buried. . 

‘* This is a fine day for a run, and I hope I may be 
taken to see Mohe and Dumm. They are both nice, 
well-bred dogs, and always so glad to see me; and the 
parrot is great fun, when I spring at her; and Mrs. 
Lindsay has always such a lot of bones, and doesn’t 
mind Mohe and Dumm and me eating them on the 
carpet. I like Mrs. Lindsay very much. 


‘* Evenina. 
‘*Dear Master : 

‘* My mistress brought my chain, and said, ‘Come 
along with me while it shined, and I could finish after.’ 
But she kept me so long in the London Library, and 
other places, that I had to miss the post. An old 
gentleman in the omnibus took such notice of me! 
He looked at me a long time, and then turned to 
my mistress and said, ‘Sharp, isn’t he?’ And my 
mistress was so good as to say, ‘Oh, yes!’ And then 
the old gentleman said again, ‘‘I knew it! Easy 
to see that.’ And he’ put his hand in his hind 
pocket and took out a whole biscuit, a sweet one, and 
gave it me in bits. I was quite sorry to part from him, 
he was such a good judge of dogs. Mr. Greig and wife, 
from Canandagua, left cards while we were out. 
Columbine said she saw them through the blind, and 


they seemed nice peopie. 
WEDNESDAY. 


‘*T Jeft off, last night, dear master, to be washed. 
This morning I have seen a note from you which says 
you will come to-morrow. Columbine and I are ex- 
tremely happy to hear it, for then there will be some 
dinner to come and go on. Being to see you so soon, 
no more at present from your 

‘*Obedient little dog Negro” 

Nero’s de*th was a tragical one. In October, 1859, 
while walkirg Out with the maid one evening, a 
butcher’s cart driving furiously round a sharp corner, 
ran over his throat. He was not killed on the spot, 


although his mistress says ‘‘he looked killed enough 


at first.” The poor fellow was put into a warm bath: 
wrapped up in flannels, and left to die. The morning 
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found him better, however; he was able to wag his 
tail in response to the caresses of his mistress. 

Little by little he recovered the use of himself, but 
t was ten days before he could bark. 

He lived four months after this, docile, affectionate, 
loyal up to his last hour, but weak and full of pain. 
The doctor was obliged at last to give him prussic 
acid. They buried him at the top of the garden in 
Cheyne Row, and planted cowslips round his grave, 
and his loving mistress placed a stone tablet, with 
name and date, to mark the last resting. place of her 
blessed dog. 

‘IT could not have believed,” writes Carlyle in the 
‘* Memorials,” ‘‘my grief then and since would have 
been the twentieth part of what it was—nay, that the 
want of him would have been to me other than a rid- 
dance. Our ‘ast midnight walk together (for he insisted 
on trying to come), January 31, is still painful to my 
thought. Little dim white speck of life, «f love, fideli- 
ty, and feeling, girdled by the darkness of night 
eternal.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


O you suppose it is possible for you to enjoy 

your six oreight or ten weeks’ vacation as much 
as I have enjoyed my one week? I think not. As 
we grow older, and vacations grow shorter and fewer, 
we learn how to enjoy a great deal in a very short 
time. My vacation was a more quiet one than yours 
generally are, and you would perhaps think it unin- 
teresting if I were to tell you just what I did each day. 
But one thing I wish you could have seen with me. 
It was a woolen mill. I do not mean the outside of 
it, although that was something worth seeing, espe- 
cially when it was lighted up at night. I could not 
go all over it in the one day I had, and yet I cannot 
begin to tell you all I saw inthe part I had time to 
see. I advise you, if you are near any manufactory, to 
make friends with some one in authority, who wil! 
let ygu go through it and study the wonderful things 
that men can do by the aid of the mechanical powers. 
You who are studying pbysics know how few and 
simple those powers are, and often think how strange 
it is that such marvelous effects can be produced by 


- their combination. 


Down on the ground floor of this mill was an im- 
mense Corliss engine, running the machinery in I 
don’t know how many stories of the enormous build. 
ing. I could envy the engineer who cared for this 
magnificent thing, and kept it bright and clean ; and I 
watched it doing its work so easily, so quietly and 
steadily with a thrill of admiration. As the clock 
struck twelve, the engineer moved a lever and turned 
a small wheel—at least that is what it appeared to me 
he did—and the engine in a moment became almost 
motionless, the great looms and carders and other 
machines stopped, and a long procession of men and 
women passed ‘out of the mill. That it all could be 
done 80 easily filled me with astonishment. 

The woolen cloth from which your coats, boys, and 
your outside socks, girls, are made is usually very 
wide—double width, it is called. To make it there 
must be stretched on a great cylinder a great number 
of threads running the long way of the cloth. Then, 
as this cylinder slowly revolves, a great number of 
other threads must be woven in and out among these 
long ones. Great varieties of color and pattern are 
made by the different ways in which the threads of 
the weft or woof, which run across the cloth, are put 
under and over the threads of the warp. I saw some 
patterns in which every now and then there was a 
bright silk thread, making such goods as the gen'le- 
men call ‘‘silk-mixed.” In Kindergarten schools you 
have seen how various patterns are made by varying 
the number of slips of paper passed over and under 
each other; and you can examine cloth and see how 
‘* diagonals,” ‘‘ basket cloths,” etc , are made by the 
way the active little shuttles have carri-d the threads 
of the woof in and out among the threads of the warp 
That way of speaking may perhaps misleaad you, for it 
really is the threads of the warp which move, and let 
the shuttles fly, quick as a wink, back and forth among 
them, straight as an arrow. The machine in which 
this is done is called a loom, and I advise you to look 
out for a chance to see one as soon as possible. I 
could not understand all the beautiful arrangements 
by whieh the threads were moved, although I stood 
watching much longer than my guide liked to have 
me. But I found out one thing which pleased me. 
There were three small wires apparently uselessly 
sticking there up in the center of the loom. I tried to 
see what they were there for, but I could not find out 
for myself, and had to ask. ‘‘ They stop the loom 
when a thread in the woof breaks,” said the obliging 
woman who was tending the Joom, and she broke a 
thread to show me how quickly the machine would 
stop. It put her to some trouble, for the thread must 

be carefully joined and the loom started again. 
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But the wonder is how the long threads of which 
the cloth is woven are made from the short wool that 
grows on asheep’s back. How it has to be beaten and 
washed and dyed, and then picked to pieces with sharp 
teeth, over and over again, till it has come to be clean, 
and the little fibres are all straightened out! Then it is 
caught by ingenious mechanism, and delicately rolled 
and drawn out till it is a fluffy cord as large as my 
thumb; 80 delicate a breath would almost break it; and 
yet so strong that, drawn out and twisted into a fine 
thread, it is firm enough to resist for months the daily 
wear and tear my most active boys give it. What care 
is taken to make these threads smooth, to have no 
flaws in the woven goods! I counted five thousand 
threads on one of the great cylinders just prepared for 
the weaving. The cloth you wear and think so little of— 
unless it ia something better than your comrades’, so 
that you are a little vain of it—has cost a great amount 
of skill and toil. Among the hundreds of workers in 
this mill I was sorry to see children who ought to have 
been in school, after a free run in the air had bright- 
ened their dull eyes and given color to their pitifully 
pale faces. One little girl, scarcely larger than my 
eight-year-old Trixie, told me she was eleven years old ; 
and it made me sad to see her fingers flying like magic 
over her work of arranging the threads, and to thiok 
that, day after day, she must do this work from half- 
past six in the morning till half-past six at night, with 
less than an hour’s rest at noon for her dinner. The 
din was so great it was almost useless to try to speak ; 
the air was stifling with the heat, the smell of oil, and 
the flying particles of wool. I am thankful no such 
bard lot has fallen to you, and I beg my boys to see to 
it, when they are men, that the law which forbids chil- 
dren to be so cruelly kept at work shall be obeyed. 

You see I have talked lonz enough this week to 
‘‘make up” for saying nothing last week. 


September 17, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My sister Helen has gone home to go to achool, but I am staying 
out here a little longer. 

Not long ago I went to see an old lady; she had lost the use of her 
feet, 20 she had to go about on her hands and knees, and she had 
lost all her property. She had a great many dresses and nice things 
that ehe ueed to wear, and she had to sell a great many of them. She 
showed us some very fine paintings that she used to do 

Mr. C. has four cows. Their names are Myrtie, Rose, Speckle, 
and Brownie. 

Not long ago there was a iarge fire in Walpole. There has been 
euch dry weather here that when the engines throw off sparks they 
burn the grass, This fire canght in this way, and it came very near 
the Consumptives’ Home ; so they had to send to Boston for men to 


put itout. We had a nice rain last night, and the wind biew nearly 


all the leaves off the trees. 
Yours lovingly, C. P, 


{ hope that poor woman has something to comfort 
her, now that the has lost so much. Last Sunday our 
minister spoke of some men who had been very harsh- 
ly treated, and finally were taken by very cruel men, 
their feet fastened into heavy wooden bliccks, chains 
put on tbeir hands, and they were put down in a dark 
under-cellar with no opening but the trap-door through 
which they were pushed down. Yet these men could 
sing; and when a great fright came upon the men 
who were guarding them, these two men were quick 
to speak quieting, cheering words. What was it made 
them so happy? 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been intending to write to you for some little time, but 
there are so many things to amuse one ont of doors in the country 
that itis hard to eitin the house. My especial reason for writing 
now is to tell you of an amusement for Sunday afternoon, when the 
weather is too stormy for Sunday-school or church, which we are 
very fond of. We havea very large ecrap-book and a box of pict- 
ures from different magazines, etc., which must not be touched on 
any other day of the week; and aleo two large nnbound Bibles with 
very clear tspe. These we got at the Tract House or the Sunday- 
School Union, and we cut ont appropriate verses, which we paste be- 
low the pictures in our scrap-book. For instance, with a picture of 
a light-houee, we bave, ** lam the Light of the world;” witha den 
of lions, *‘ The young lions do lack and snffer hunger; but they that 
seek the Lord shall pot want any good thing,” etc. It is really eur- 
prising to see how many pictures can be need in this way which at 


first sight, do not seem suited for any religious subject; and then it |. 


helps to familiarnze one with the Bible, for of course all these must, 
be found and cut out. When finished it makes a really interesting 
collection, and is nice for any children’s home. My other reason 
for writing is to ask about sending away some papers where they 
would be most epjoyed. I have about two years’ ** Youth’s Com- 
panions”’ which are in good order, and am trying to find some place 
in which they will be enjoyed. In mostof the children’s homes I 
think there are one or more numbers, and I thought you migh; 
know of some place in the Far West where children’s pipers were 
acarce. Will yon please Jet me know what your advice would be? 

Your very loving niece, 


You see, dear, lI kept partof the letter for myself, and 
have obeyed your injunction about the name, and am 
sure you will not be sorry to ‘‘ lend a hand” by show- 
ing others this good use of a little time and work. I 
know of some quite needy homes in the neighborhood 
of New York ; but possibly there are needier places in 
the newer parts of the country, and we may hear of 
them in response to your request. Let us wait a little, 


P till we have time to hear; shall we? My love to your 


sisters. 


WaLpoLg, September 22 1583. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like to be one of your nieces very much. I shall be ten 


years old the 23d of September. My sisters Helen and Clara have 
gone home, and my brother and I are staying a while longer. I have 
had a very good time, but I am sorry that [ have not had more rainy 
days to play paper-dolls, Jack Frost has been out here, and has bit 
ail Mrs. (.’s tomatoes except a few sheltered by the corp. A great 
many of the trees are yellowand red. The lawn is covered with 
leaves from the big trees. Toodles and Tom catch a great many 
equirrels; they g> to the cornfield after them. Once when we 
went berrying we found a bird’s nest on the ground, and four little 
eggs in it, They were smal! white eggs with brown specks. The 
bird was a brown bird with a white breast. The next time we went 
berrying, three birds were in the neet and had no feathers. The bird 
was onabush nearby. The nest was on the ground among the 
bushes. Tne third time we went there were only two birds in the 
nest, and they had their feathers. The next time they were gene. 
The people have to be very careful of water, because a great many 
have to go to some apring or river. A great many wells are dry. 
Yonr loving niece, JENNIE M, P, 


Iam giad you have some pleasure for rainy days. 
To me rainy days are very pleasant, especially if I 
think how much geod the rain willdo. A drought is 
asad thing. It must serve some purpose, or it would 
never come; but I alwsys wish we could be quick and 
find out what God means by it, so he would not have 
to keep us learning the lesson so long. Next summer 
I advise you to keep a little memorandum book, to 
keep the record of the things you notice out-of-doors. 
A diary is a good thing for that. My love to your 
sisters, please. 


Affectionately, Aunt PaTIENce. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged ‘ $639 21 - 
Willie, Frank, and Archie North, ‘ ; ; 50 


PUZZLES. 


WORD SYNOOPATIONS, 


1. From a kind of apple take a luminous body, and leave a kind 
of fish, 
2. From a place where arts and sciences are taught, take tame, and 
leave a feminine name. 
3. From a covering take loose, and leave a wager. 
4. From absolute power take a biot, and leave a religious tenet, 
5. From a tuek take a conjunction, and leave a plant. 
6. From a half-moon take a snare, and leave a mosical instrument. 
Uncie WILL, 
CRO88-WORD ENIGMA, 
In gruff, not in enrly ; 
In large, not in burly ; 
In reel, net in twist ; 
In hand, not in fist; 
In dainty and in tender ; 
In fire, not in fender ; 
In up, not in down ; 
In mantle, notin gown. 
If this riddie you do gueae, 
May ite perfume come to bieas. 
HaRRY AND FRANK. 
CHARADB. 


A Turkish arrow ; a part of yourself ; 
Look out, or ‘twill prick your fingers! 
Replete with beauty of earth and aky 
Is my whole, so long as it lingers. 
DIAMOND. 

1. In president. 2. Anarticle for covering the head. 8. Four 
grains in weight. 4. A model of perfection. 5 One who worships 
false gods. 6. 2,240 pounds. 7. In June, “Par, 

MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
Composed of 21 letters. 
My 1, 16, 11, 1,13, 19, was the mother of a Grecian warrior. 


; My 2, 8, 12, 3, 14, 17, 19, of the royal family of Troy. 


My 5, 13, 4, 21, 18,19, 17, 19, the god of wine. 
My 9, 7, 3, 18, a Northern deity. 
My 15, 20, 10, 13, a sacred wolf. 
My 6, 5, 13, 21, a principal Northern deity. 
My whole was once a candidate for Vice-President. 
Mary G. Kine. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 13 AND 20. 


Croas-word Enigma.—Tambourine. 


Square Worda. 
242 
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Arithmetical Puzzle.— 

Charade. —Pumpkin. 

Anawer to Young Folks Charade 0f September 2,—September. 

Charade. —Roe-buck. 


Central Acroatic. Rhombotd 
GLADE SAL AM 
CoO 87 a PORE 8 
HBPAS 
BU 
Diamond. Square Word. 

A PANE 
APE AMER 
EL EK ERAS 

E 


Positives and Comparativesa.—l. Foil, foiler. 3. Rend, render. 3. 
Oast, castor. 4. Port, vorter. 5. Saw, sawer. 

Hidden Booka of the Bible.—Genesie, Hosea, ‘)badiah, Nahum, 
Amos, 


A cewers received from B. L. H. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee the voice of he Lo ad, which I speak unto thee; 
zo it shail be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live.—Jder. xxxviii., 20. 


SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER 
Organisation. 


Furst Day of the Week.—Thou wilt surely wear away, both 
thou and this peopte that is with thee; for this thing is too 
heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. ... Thou shalt provide out of all the people able 
men, such as fear God, meno of truth, hating covetousness ; 
and place such over them, to be rulers of thousands, and 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of tens ; and 
let them judge the people at all seasons; aud it shall be that 
every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every 
small matter they shall judge; so shall it be easier for thy- 
relf, and they shal! bear the burden with thee. If thou shalt 
do this thing, and God command thee so, then thou shalt 
be able to endure.” —Ex. xviii., 18, 21-23. 

Second Day.—Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time, 
casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you.— 
1 Pet. v., 6, 7. 

Third —Confidence in an unfaithfu! man in time of trouble 
is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint.—Prov. xxv., 
19. 

Fourth —Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land 
that they may dwell with me; he that walketh in a perfect 
way heshallseerve me. He that worketh deceit shall not 
dwell within my house; he thut telleth lies shall not tarry in 
my sight.— Ps. ci.,6 7. 

Fifth.—lf thou wilt be a servant unto this people this day, 
and wilt serve them, and answer them, aud speak good 
words to them, then they will be thy servants forever.— 
1 Kings xii, 7. 

Whosoever will be great smong you, let him be your min- 
ster, and whosoever will be the chief among you let him be 
your servant.—Matt. xx., 26, 27. 

Sizth.—Except the Lord built the house, they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord Keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.—Ps. cxxvii., 2. 

Seventh.—Unto thee I lift up mine eyes, O thou that 
dwellest in the heavens! Behold, as the eyes of servants 
look unto the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress ; 80 our eyes wait upon 
the Lord our God.—Ps. cxxiii., 1, 2. 


The business map lives by faith as truly as the most 
devout Christian ; his whole business is built on it. 
He trusts his employees, he trusts his partners, he 
trusts his bank, he trusts his customers; any and all 
these, by violating the confidence which he reposes in 
them, can seriously embarrass, often tdtally ruin him. 
His business has its visible machinery, its stock of 
merchandise, its orgavization for work, and its books 
of account; but the value of all these depends on the 
invisible good faith and honor of the community at 
large. No enterprise stands alone; it stretches out 
hands in every directiov, and the greater it is, the 
greater its dependence. Let it have its foreign 
branches, and its credit will be sensitive to every 
rumor of war. Not less does the business man depend 
upon God; every business opers account with the 
invisible Master of human life and destiny. In that 
account are entered the debits for favoring winds and 
rains, for crops which bring prosperity, and for that 
honor born of Christian living which alove makes 
business possible. In every business God is a silent 
partner, aud he cannot be defrauded. His supervision 
is Ompipreseut and infaliible; he notes and records 
every dishonest transaction, however diguised by the 
well-worn phrases of trade, every selfish abuse of a 
common opportunity, every departure from the high- 
est standard of rectitude. The only really successful 
business man consults and follows the counsel of this 
unseen partner; and every venture made in opposition 
to his wiil, though it bring in a flood-tide of gold, 
somewhere, at some time, brinys also disaster, sorrow, 
and the bitterness of failure. The lower class of 
Hindoo tradesmen keep little ido!s in their shops, and, 
when a customer approaches hastily, invoke these gods 
to help them impose on the buyer; the Christian 
merchant needs God in his counting-room to keep him 
from imposing on himself by taking the least gain 
secured by any dishonor. 


THE STORY OF MICAH. 


By Hexry Warp BEECHER. 


N the seventeenth chapter of Judges there is an ac- 
eount of howa god was crested, whichI will read. 


** There was a man of Mount Ephraim, whose name was Micah. 
And he said unto his movher [probably in a moment of compunction), 
The eleven hundred shekels of silver that were taken from thee, 
aboat which thou cursedst, and spakest of also in mine ears, be- 
hold the silver ise with me; ltook it. And his mother who hada 
double-edged tongue, which was 2s good at one thing as the other— 
cureing or blessing) eaid, Blessed bethon of the Lord, my son.” 


The reason why she cursed was that she was pious, 


** And when he had restored the eleven hundred shekels of silver 
to his mother, his mother eaid, I had wholly dedicated the silver 
unto the Lord.” 

A great many persons think that in a good cause it 
is not wrong to be furiously angry. I have seen the 
most spiteful and venomous feelings exercised in the 
cause of religion. | 

‘* T had wholly dedicated the silver unto the Lord from my hand 
for my son, to make a graven image and a molten image; now, 
therefore, I will restore it nnto thee.” 

Her intention was good; anda great many persons 
think that if one is only sincere that is enough. 

** Yet he restored the money unto his mother; and his mother 
took two hundred shekels of silver, and gave them to the founder, 
who made thereof a graven image and a molten image; and they 
were in the house of Micah. And the man Micah had a house of 
gods, and made an ephod and teraphim.” 

The ‘‘ephod” was the officiating robe of the priest 
(the high-priest at first, and afterwards the subordinate 
priest); and as it bore, in the case of the high-priest, the 
breast- plate, which was most curiously and expensively 
made, and which was the most precious part of it, the 
‘‘ephod” came to signify, in & general way, not only 
the garment, but that which it contained. 

So they had a god, and they had robes with which 
to take care of him. 

Then they bad the teraphim; that is, domestic gods. 
They had a good assortmeat. It would have gone 
bard with them if they had not been blessed with 
something. They had one god that they bad cut out, 
and another that they had cast; and if their prayers 
did not go well with one, they could try the other. 
And if they did not like either of these, they had a 
‘*teraphim.” 


‘The man Micah had a honse of gods, and made an ephod, and 
teraphim, and consecrated one of his sons, who became his priest. 
In those days there was no king in Israel, bnt every man did that 
which waa right in his owneyes. And there was a young man out 
of Beth-lehem-judah, of the family of Judah, who was a Levite, and 
he ecojourned there. And the man departed out of the city from 
Beth-lehem judah to sojourn where he could find a place.” 

He was hunting a parish. 


** And he came to mount Ephraim, to the house of Micah, as he 
journeyed. And Micah saidunto him, Whence comest thou? And 
he said unto him, 1 ama Leviteof Beth-lehem-judahb, and [I go to 
sojourn where I may find a place. And Micah said unto him, Dwell 
with me, aud be unto me a father and priest, and I wili give thee ten 
ehekels of silver by the year, and a suit of apparel, and thy vict- 
uals.”’ 

Pretty good pay, when you consider what sort of a 
man he was, as shown in the sequel. 

**So the Levite went ip. And the Levite was content to dwell with 
the man.” 

Why should he not be? He had pretty good clothes, 
and enough to eat, and spending money. 

‘** Ard the young man was unto him ars one of his sons. And 
Micah consecrated the Levite; and the young man became his priest, 
and was in the house of Micah. Then said Micah [for he had got 
through manufacturing his god-], Now know I that the Lord wiil do 
me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest.”’ 

So it was all settled, and they were very happy. 

This is a remarkable interior. It is so incongruous 
With our ideas, we have gone so far beyond the state 
which is here indicated, that we can scarcely have 
enough sympathy with it to maintain our gravity and 
avoid a feeling of contempt. And yet I think many 
things will fall out in this history which will not be so 
much matters of ridicule. 

Take notice that this Micah was a substantial man. 
Probably he was one of the chief men. I suppose he 
represented about the best estate of that time. The 
whole Israelitish people were in a transition state. 
They had not yet become a nation. They had been a 
horde of men in slavery—and slavery, you know, has 
been thought to be a condition divinely appointed. 
Men have said that it was a missionary institution, 
calculated to benefit those in a low condition. But it 
was not so in the case of the Israclites. They were a 
stiff-necked people ; and all the so-called providential 
miaistrations which they received through oppression 
made but little out of them. They became very cow- 
ardiy, and at the same time very rash and headstrong. 
And Moses, when he took them through the wilder- 
ness, was obliged to give them a sort of military 
ecclesiastical organization. The nation had not re- 
ceived its civil shape until a good while afterwards. 
And after the leaders died there came an era of judges, 
as they were termed. These were not elected. Any 
man Or woman who had power to impress on the peo- 
ple a sense of his or her divinity or potency with God, 
or the gods, arose to a kind cf supremacy in the com- 
munity. And as they had no king and no magis'rates, 
they lived ina scattered state, and were not yet formed 
intoacommunity. Their laws and customs and regu- 
lar organizations, after a national pattern, came later. 
And tnis Micah stood in the midst of this low, unde- 
veloped people, as good a specimen, probably, as there 
was. How good he was you can judge from the fore- 


going Scripture quotations; and from his character’ 


you can judge of the immense progress which society 
has made since that time. 

Another thing which strikes us is, that while 
Micah, 8 simple creature, made these gods, he made 


them, not as idols, but in honor of Jehovah; and his 
gods were not meant to be gods absolute; but so low 
was religious knowledge at that time that the men 
who had knowledge of the spiritual Jehovah attempted 
to worship him by making various images. 

You will observe too, that Micah, in making these 
gods, and in ordaining first his son, and then this 
Levite, violated one of the most explicit commands to 
Israelites in regard to images, and a most explicit reg- 
ulation of the Levitical system. We are not bound 


by that system. Nobody can set apart anybody. A 


man is no better because a thousand bishops put their 
hands on his bead than if he had Jaid his own hands 
on his head. In so far as the mere matter of order is, 
concerned in church organization, it is better that 
there should be some regular procedure; but that is 
purely and absolutely human, as a mere matter of ar- 
rangement, for the sake of convenience in humanly con- 
stituted churches—theugh it was not so at that time. 
When, therefore, this man set apart his son, he violated 
the whole epirit of the express letter of the system 
under which he was living; and still more did he vio- 
late it when he get apart the Levite, who was pot inthe 
priestly line. 

You will take notice that when, stumbling in his ig- 
norance, he had done this, he derived some satisfac- 
tion from it. I have no doubt that in his way he was 
genuinely happy. Blind as he was in the presence. of 
these miserable gods, inchoate as were his notions, 
false as many of his views were, and low and obscure 
as they all were, doubtless some beams of joy entered 
his bosom. But he was no better cff, bad as he was, 
than if he bad had nothing at all. 


ASKING FOR A KING: 


By Lyman 

** It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes." 

—Psalm cxviii.. 9. 
T has always been a puzzle to me to comprehend 
how James the First got his doctrine of the divine 
right of kings out of the Bible. It adds another jllus- 
tration to the mavy furnished by history of thé fact 
that we go to the Bible to find not-what it teaches, but 
that it teaches what we already belicve. The devil, who 
quoted Scripture in the wiiderness to Jesus Christ, bas 
always had followers; slavery made it apologize for 
the ownership of man by man; Mormonism makes it 
defend polygamy; and even the distiller and the 
brewer, who never read anything else in the Bible, 
have the story of the wedding at Cana in Galilee by 
heart. 

The history of the foundation of the Jewish monarchy 
is clearly the history of a national apostasy from free 
institutions; the determination of the people to have a 
king was avowedly founded oa their desire to be like 
the pagan nations about them; and their purpose to 
abandon the free institutions which bad been bestowed 
upon them for a monarchy God rebuked in words as a 
rejection of him.? e 

Tae government which God had bestowed upon the 
children of Israel in the wilderness was that of a free 
commonwealth; there was neither king nor privileged 
class; all the people exercised the right of. suffrage ; 
their will was expressed by the action of two constitu- 
ent representative assemblages, the Great Congrega- 
tion and the Council of Seventy ; a system of laws was 


prescribed, with well-defiaed penalties and courts that — 


were to try offenders, so that no man’s life or property 
should be liable to be impaired without judicial inves- 
tigation. ‘The three great perils which bave threatened 
the liberty of the people were counted, among the first, 
that of popular ignorance by provisions for public 
education, which, though crude, were the best then 
feasible ; the second, that of a powerful priesthood, by 
provisions depriving the priest'y class of all landed 
property and making them dependent upon the contri- 
butions of the people for their support; the third, that 
of the monopoly of wealtb, by a law denying the right 
of ownership in land, and giving to every family which 
had been dispossessed of its inheritance, even by its 
own imprudence, a right of redemption every fifty 
years.* 

Such a system as this takes a long time to bring 
forth its beneficent fruits. A single great man like 
Solomon, Cesar, or either of the Napoleons can in a 
single lifetime clothe an empire in magnificent apparel 
and eudow it with what seems to be a magnificent 
strength. For under a monarch the people are a 
machine which the monarch controls ; and if his capac- 
ity is at all equal to the opportunity which is thus 
given to him he can produce, indeed, marvelous results. 
The minds of millions are directed by tue brain of one ; 
but, after ail, the brain is only one, and when its 
owner dies the nation relapses into its normal condi- 


‘International Sanday-school Lesson for October 21, 1883.— 
1 Sam. viii., 1-10. 

21 Sam. viii, 7-20. 

* For a fuller analysis of the fandamental principles underlying 
the Jewish Commonwealth, see Wine’s “* Laws of the Ancient He- 
brews” and Lyman Abbott's ** Jesus of Nazareth,’ chapter xxiii, 
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tion ; the royal apparel turns to rags, the royal equip- 
ment to nothingness, and the Cinderella, converted 
into a princess in an instant, is in an instant trans- 
formed into achild sitting by the ashes in her rags. 
This bas been the history of the successive empires of 
Solomon, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon First and Na poleon Third. 

The people of Israel were fascinated by this facti- 
tious glory of the nations around about them, and de- 
manded a king, that they might emulate their neigh- 
bors. The story is an old one, and has been in differ- 
ent forms often repeated in history. There are men in 
our own country to-day who sigh for a stronger gov- 
ernment, by which they mean more one-man power. 
There were many men fifteen years ago deluded by 
the clean streets, broad boulevards, and beautiful 
buildings of Paris, who either forgot or did not know 
that Louis Napoleon expended more money on the 
Grand Opera House than on the systems of public ed- 
ucation, and who wished that if America might not 
have a Napoleon, at least New York City might 
have a Haussman. The spear of Germany has since 
pricked the imperial bubble at Sedan, and taught a 
new lesson, that splendor is not grandeur nor empire 
strength. God takes plenty of time for his building 
operations ; he is never in a hurry; government is 
not an end but only a means; the end is character, 
which monarchy rarely, if ever, produces. A popular 
commonwealth which depends upon the average intel- 
ligence and virtue of the great multitude is sure to 
perpetrate many blunders ; but it learns ‘wisdom by its 
misfortunes, and the foundations, broad and deep, 
which it thus lays in popular intelligence acquired in 
the hard school of experience are like the foundations 
of the mountains, which cannot be removed. Oa the 
other hand, if power is intrusted to an individual, a 
family, or a class, no matter by what checks it may be 
environed, sooner or later it sweeps them ali away, and 
the king, the dynasty, or the aristocracy becomes 
selfish, greedy, and despotic. There never has been 
an exception in history ; good kings have lived, like 
Alfred the Great, but they have never been able to per- 
petuate their virtues; possession of absolute power 
destroys the possessor. All that Samuel prophesied 
as the inevitable result of passing from a free common. 
wealth to a monarchy has been substantially fulfilled 
whenever a people have put their destinies in the 
hands of a few chosen, or self-constituted rulers; all 
that he prophesied will surely come true for America if 
in any form it shall venture to repeat that experiment. 

For us, indeed, there is no present, and, perhaps, 
not even any remote, danger of areturn to a monarchical 
institution, and none, certainly, that is immediate, of a 
return to a landed aristocracy; but any system of 
government which intrusts absolute power in the 
hands of a few has in it the same essential and radical 
evil, whether those few are a royal family, a landed 
aristocracy, or a class of money kings. The free 
institutions with which God endowed Israel through 
Moses, America possesses to-day in a fuller, more 
highly-organized and efficient form ; possesses, because 
we think it could be easily shown she has borrowed 
them, unconsciously, but none the less really from the 
Old Testament. The same temptation which assailed 
Israel assails her, though in a more subtle form—the 
temptation to depart from her primitive simplicity, to 
depart from her original democracy, with its universal 
education, with its small farms, with its many men of 
merit, with its few paupers and its fewer millionaires, 
and to seek, by quick and rapid processes, the false 
and factitious glory of apparent progress, power, and 
wealth, which comes from allowing, and not only al- 
lowing, but fostering, the concentration of great 
wealth and, therefore, great control, in the hands of 
a fewmen. Todo this is not merely to reject the 
principles of our forefathers, the teachings of the 
prophets—of our revelation, and the instructions of 
history itself; it is to reject the voice and teaching of 
God himself. God grant that America may not have 
need to learn by a long and bitter experience, the lesson 
which it might learn easily fr»m the tragic experience 
of other nations! It can scarcely be necessary to say 
to the intelligent reader, in this article I use the term 
monarchy to signify the government by one in con- 
trast to democracy or government by the people. A 
nominal democracy may really be governed by an 
oligaichy, as was the Venetian Republic, and the 


nominal monarchy may really be governed by the 


people, as is the Kingdom of Great Britain. 


THE PREACHING FOR THE AGE. 


T is impossible, of course, to enumerate here all the 
aspects of the faith which the individual minister 
may wisely submit to the re-interpreting influence of 
the best elements of modern thought and feeling; but 
I may at least indicate a few: 
1. In the first place, the old ecclesiastical idea of a 


‘From a recently printed sermon by the Rey. Percy Browne, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


natural enmity between the Church and the world 

ought, in our preaching, to disappear before the mar- 

velous manifestation of God’s Spirit, guiding and in- 

spiring mankind considered as a whole. That old idea 

grew up in times of physical persecution, and naturally 

embodied itself in the symbolism of an ark, preserving 

a few faithful souls from the deluge of enmity in which 

it floated, and whose door was to be cautiously opened 

to rescue those ready to abandon the outside deluge, 

called the world. Has there, however, been, in all the 

centuries of Christianity, no returning dove to tell us 

of the subsiding waters, and to admonish us that 

spiritual life is not doomed forever to the safety of 

ecclesiastical imprisonment, but must find some sort 

of amicable, sympathetic relation with the world, 

which now is sending many a token of spiritual life 

of its own to the windows of the ark itself? Later on, 

the old idea of enmity symbolized itself in the figure of 
an army of berces marching as to war; and survives 

still in a few hymns of a fiercely military tone, as well 

as in a tendency toward ecclesiastical processions under 
banners, but which, it must be admitted, finds its most 
logical expression in the Salvation Army, which, 

spurning our peaceful parades from vestry to chancel, 

goes forth through insulting crowds to attack veritable 

dens and strongholds of sin, with the shout of a war- 
rior and the hallelujahs of a saint. There is, however, 

nothing in tbe relation of the Church and the world to- 
day, to justify such violent expressions of enmity as are 
symbol:zed in either ark or army. As an institution, 

it is feeling now the world’s softest caress: church- 
manship and respectability are almost synonyms. 

The world’s gold is freely accepted and used by us. 

The world’s skill and art are employed in almost every 
sanctuary that we build. The Church is untaxed by the 
State, which protects her. In these points of contact, 

which are thus tangible, where isthe enmity? The old 
antagonism between sin and righteousness still exists 
within organized Christianity as certainly as without ; 

and no doubt that is what we mean when using the 
old militant terms; but, if so, let us never leave 
our hearers in doubt about our meaning. And when 

we look with an intelligent eye at the drift and ten- 
dency of the great moral and intellectual forces which 

are leading mankind toward divine issues and results, 

toward which the best aspirations of the race point, 

let us speak of ‘‘ the world” in that regard, distinctly 
and clearly, not as an enemy, but as an unconscious 

ally, with whom the Church’s relation must be one of« 
frank recognition and sympathy, if it would do its great 
work of awakening this age to a consciousness of the 
divine meaning of its own progress—a consciousness 
of the eternal Spirit directing its destiny. 

2. But, again, we may wisely accept the modern 
idea of the oneness of all truth as an influence ap- 
pointed by God to modify our presentation of the 
special truths of revelation. This modern conviction, 
that every special truth has a natural affinity with 
every other, is, I believe, a distinctly divine call to us to 
revise every interpretation of doctrine which conflicts 
with it. It used to be held, and is still by some, that 
revealed truths must show their power by contradict- 
ing almost everything in the natural man, and that 
divine mysteries must not claim nor submit to the in- 
dorsement of human reason. Perhaps in past ages the 
natural man’s incapacity for conceiving of the unity of 
all truth may have justified such a presentation of 
Christian doctrine—may have justified the preacher’s 
stern demand, ‘ Believe because it is impossible!” 
But advancing humanity has reached a point where it 
is compelled, by the very necessity of its matured 
intellect, to insist that every verity must show its 
harmonious relation with all truth. Are our Christian 
doctrines unable to comply with that demand? Js 
there not at the core of them all a divine reasonable- 
ness, Which, when seen, brings them into harmony 
with everything that the maturing world has been 
learning from the Universal Fither? And as we see 
the best and most reverential thinkers to-day bending 
their energies toward co-ordinating the manifold laws 
of all life, and harmonizing what once seemed conflict- 
ing principles, does it not inspire us to the duty of 
penetrating to the sacred heart of our doctrines in 
order to proclaim them from their reconciling centers, 
rather than from their irritating circumferences; to 
show their harmony with the universal and accepted 
principles of man’s God-given reason; to cast aside 
every partial interpretation of them which obscures 
that relation; and to proclaim them as catholic, not 
because undisputed in the Church, but because indis- 
putable in the forum of highest reason—as catholic, 
because, indeed, universal in their nature, and because 
the highest expression of all truth that through any 
channel has ever flowed from God to man? 

3. The peculiarly modern attitude toward material 
nature has also a special lesson for us. It is an atti- 
tude in which artistic sensibility to its beauty, and 
poetic insight into its mystery, are mingled with the 
consciousness of man’s ever-increasing power over its 


laws. Canon Mozley, in his penetrating sermon on 
the awakening of the modern mind to the beauty of 
nature, points out the significant fact; that, in estimat- 
ing the force of that movement, we must take into ac- 
count not only that cold scientific analysis of its laws, 
which results in an atheistic conception of causation, 
but more especially that prevailing poetic, nay spiritual, 
sensibility toward it, through which its mystic charm 
and inherent majesty are keeping alive the thought of 
God in inumerable hearts, in spite of atheistic theories 
of causation. Such a prevailing idea of nature must 
be regarded as part of the divine education of the race, 
lifting the human mind out of the old gross conception 
which regarded material things as opposed to things 
spiritual ; and admonishes us that we must surrender 
whatsoever old theology or old text bas ever defined 
material creation as something that is, or ever was, 
under the curse of God. Probably no intelligent 
Christian minister believes that nature was ever, even 
for a moment, under a curse; but do we not need to 
make that conviction absolutely evident? If science 
has compelled us to fall back upon the spirit, rather 
than the letter of the Bible story of creation, the 
deeper modern perception of nature’s ministry to what 
is noblest in man should make it easy four us to aban- 
don any literal interpretation of the anciently recorded 
curse in the same story. No doubt, the poets and 
artists, and musicians too, may be regarded as speci- 
ally appointed interpreters of nature’s subtle message 
from God to the human soul; but as, in their celebra- 
tion of its divine, uncursed significance, we gladly see 
‘the singers go before, and the minstrels following 
after,” the priests of the Creator ought to be more alert 
than we are to cry to them: ‘* We wish you good 
luck in the name of the Lord,” and to proclaim that 
we find in nature no relic of a curse, nor in our re- 
ligion any need of imagining one, but rather that we 
see in it ‘‘ the signs and intimations of Him who cloth- 
eth himself with it as with a garment, who has robed 
himself with its konor and ‘majesty, has decked him- 
self with its light, and who created it as an expression 
and manifestation of himself.” 

4. But, again, the ecclesiastical mind may wisely 
gather from civilization light upon another point. I 
mean our inherited traditional definition of essential 
humanity as something whose inmost nature ties it to 
sin. Nearly all schools of theology have inherited 
that conception from some vehement utterances in the 
Old Testament, which were never intended to define 
humanity in a]l stages of his progress. For man is now 


defining himself by the revelation of inherent moral - 


energies and capacities unknown to the fierce, denounc- 
ing prophets of Israel. Man is a nobler being to-day 
than he was two or three thousand years ago; and we 
ought to see and acknowledge the fact, aud conform 
our preaching to it. We are called of God to accept 
no definition of man which contradicts that which his 
own divinely-ordered development supplies to our en- 
lightened observation. That ‘‘ God looked down from 
heaven, and saw that none doeth good, no, not one,” 
may. have been true of the Psalmist’s generation, or it 
may have been one of those dejected utterances so 
frequent in the Psalms; but certsinly it is not so ap- 
plicable to the nobly upward striving race of to-day as 
is that other definition, ‘*‘Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honor.”’ 

* 5. And, last of all, the aroused ethical instinct of 
mankind demands of us a definition of personal relig- 
ion which the universal conscience can recognize as 
true. I know well that every earnest minister is try- 
ing to show what godliness really is; but even in our 
best efforts, have we not leaned towards the ecclesi- 
astical supports and nourishments of piety rather than 
toward the plain statement of what it 13? Have we 
not made it seem like a thing of altars and prayers, 
and multiplied services, rather than the working out 
of the eternal moralities in thought and conduct? 
Has not the fact of ‘‘churchmanship” sometimes 
slipped into the place of religion? Has not orthodoxy 
of faith been sometimes emphasized at the expense of 
orthodoxy of conduct? There is a prevailing feeling 
outside the Church that our ideal of piety condones 
heresy toward the moral law more easily than dis- 
loyalty to the catholic faith. Taere is a suspicion 
abroad that church piety looks more earnestly toward 
the beatitude of heaven than toward the duties of 
earth; and that ‘‘the religious life” is some sort of 
spiritual malady which makes sentimental men and 
women long for the mystery of tie life to come, before 


they have begun to enter into the mystery and glory 
of the life that nowis here. Such suspicions wrong 
the deepest intention of Caristianity; nevertheless, 
they will prevail until we proclaim more-ciearly than 
we have that the highest, divinest purpose of religion 
is to make a Christian the best type of man, in pur- 
pose, thought, and conduct—a man who, in his inmost 
heart and outward deeds, feels and shows that his 
spiritual ambition is to walk before God in the land of 
the living, by fulfilling the duties marked out for him 
by the necessary conditions of life and by the consti- 


forces, through his eyer-increasing knowledge of its 1 tution of his own nature, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


A refreshing northwest wind of ideas swept through 
the Congregational Ministers’ meeting on Monday 
of last week, causing a genuine stir among the dry 
Sones. The Rev. Albert W. Moore, of Lynn, read 
an elaborate paper on ‘‘The True Source of Relig- 
10us Confidence,” which elicited sharp remarks, the 
brethren pitching in promiscuously without reference 
to sekools in theology, rallying the old Butler and 
Paley arguments and the new ‘‘principia” of the 
Spirit; and all who participated, with two or three 
exceptions, took grounds against the essayist. Mr. 
Moore took the ground that ‘objective evidences,” 
the ‘‘ stock arguments of our theological echools,” and 
President Hopkins’s view of faith, that it is merely 
‘‘candid attention to evidences which, to an impartial 
mind, will have all the force of demonstration,” do 
not prove Christianity to the extent ‘‘that religious 
dloubt must disappear from every mind which exam- 
ines the evidence without prejudice.” He took his 
leparture from the scientific ideal of proef as pro- 
pounded by Descartes, Huxley, Lecky, and Mill, 


_that no propusition is proved till its truth is so clear 


and distinct that it cannot be doubted, and that the 
attitude of mind toward proof should be to doubt 
until one is compelled to believe. Tried by this test 
** Christianity is not proved ;” ‘‘the arguments forthe ex- 
istence of God are encumbered with serious objections.” 
If the argument of design breaks down asa ‘‘ reduc. 
tio ad absurdum,” then it becomes ‘‘ more than doubt- 
ful whether Hume’s argument against the credibility 
of miracles has been answered ;” and if the existence 
of God and miracles have not been proved beyond the 
possibility of doubt, then the ‘‘ incarnation and atone- 
ment” become ‘‘objects of doubt,” and belief ‘‘in 
redemytion and in heaven is proportionately clouded 
with uncertainty.” Tbe essayist’s position is that, 
according to the scientific ideal of proof, ‘‘ Christianity 
at present is not, and is notlikely to be, proved.” But 
this concession does not compel us ‘‘to make a com- 
plete surrender to our enemies,”’ for ‘‘evidence which 
is too weak to be called proof may yet be strong 
enough to justify action.” ‘The mechanic, the inventor, 
the capitalist act on the assumptions of their own 
natures, and try what seems to them ‘‘feasible.” In 
this way they achieve their greatest works. So when 
Christianity is presented to men as a revelation which, 
though not demonstrated, yet has the force of proba- 
bilities on its side, it has ‘‘as good a claim to buman 
confidence as has the conviction which stimulates a 
man to work for a lifetime, in a particular direction, 
for position or wealth.” The word ‘‘ assumption” is 
used by Mr. Moore to convey the idea of belief not 
‘‘ without evidence,” but ‘‘ belief on insufficient evi- 
dence.” It was claimed that this true view ennobles 
map, is practical and Scriptural. The paper, which is 
published in this week’s *‘ Congregationalist,” is one of 
decided intellectual force and acumen, which has 
brought the author conspicuously before the com- 
munity. It seems to me that the discourse is colored 
very largely by the empirical philosophy. ‘‘ Empirical 
science,” says Harris, ‘‘no more takes cognizance of 
God than a mechanic investigating a watch takes cog- 
nizance of the man who made it.” Man was made 
for God, and therefore is capable of spontaneous 
religious beliefs. True religion is not the knowledge 
of propositions, or dogmas, or laws, but knowledge of. 
the living God. The fundamental question of religion 
action is, does a personal God exist? And the knowl- 
edge of God begins in experience, which afterward is 
verified by rational belief. 

Last Sunday morning Mr. Mozoomdar addressed a 
large and cultured audience in the Unitarian Church 
in Cambridge. He began his prayer by addressing the 
“Supreme Reality, God of grace and of holiness.” 
He said one question with the Brahmo-Somaj is ‘‘ how 
the religious conceptions of the Hindoos may assimilate 
the ideas of pure and eternal Christianity.” He dis- 
covers many analogies between them. It is plain to 
me that this man is bringing to us some concep- 
tions of Christ and his gospel which our Western 
habits of thought and rigid dogma need, to make our 
faith warm, and vital, and ebullient. Christ was an 
Oriental, and, as Dr. Duryea said the other evening 
at the Hotel Vendéme reception, it may be, in the provi- 
dence of God, that our Occidental Christianity needs 
to be filtered through the Oriental mind. One thing 
impresses me powerfully, and that is the freshness and 
all-pervading spirit of this man’s theism. He seems 
to take all that is true and beautiful in pantheism 
into his knowledge of God, without its error; and 
so his God is everywhere present, like the Je- 
hovah of the Hebrews, a vital personalism, ani- 
mating all nature and all life. The Hebrew psaims 
and the loftiest strains of Hebrew prophesy have a new 
meaning to me since I have heard this eloquent and 
poetic Oriental picture an everywhere present and 
personal God, who breathes through woods and fields 
and the wide sky, whispers in the zephyr, and touches 


the spirit of man by his own vital, all-quickening, all- 
loving spirit. And so I think my Christology is a 
sweeter and more vital faith since I have read the 
proof-sheets of his forthcoming ‘‘ Oriental Christ.” 
It has not essentially modified my Christology ; it has 
enlarged, enriched, and beautified it, by taking into it 
the poetic Oriental conception. Take this quotation 
as a specimen of the breadth and purity of the work: 
‘* Be it a Hindoo, or a Mohammedan, or a Christian, 
who undertakes to offer higher and correcter interpre- 
tations of the Messiah’s being and ministry, it only 
concerns us to examine whether the interpretation be 
really high and correct; and if so, we feel bound to 
accept it. Let Christ’s character and dominion in- 
crease; let him be made recognizable and acceptable 
to all; and if, in consequence, his witnesses and serv- 
ants should suffer a decrease in their reputation for 
wisdom and insight, that decline itself is an honcr, 
and that decrease a glory!” Or take this as a speci- 
men of the honor paid to Jesus: ‘‘ The fragments of 
primitive prophecy and enraptured poetry, the ancient 
lights of goodness and self-sacrifice, were concentrated 
in him asin afocus. Jobn had announced the king- 
dom of heaven. Jesus pointed toit. Pointed where ? 
—to the groves and pastures, the hills and lakes 
of his native land? No; he pointed to the inner 


}] sphere, when his disembodied spirit communed with 


the eternal Spirit; and, beholding God in him and him- 
self in God, he exclaimed, ‘‘ land my Father are one.”’ 
But if he beheld his father in his soul, he also beheld 
his brethren in him, and cried, ‘‘ Abide in me, and I 
in you.” 

A gentleman who stands high as an author anda 
minister has sent me the Chicago ‘‘ Standard,” which 
contains an article entitled ‘‘ A New Theology,” and 
which he indorses and commends, by the Rev. Phillip 
S. Moxom, pastor of the First Baptist Churcb, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the author very ably considers the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Can there be a new theology?’ ‘‘ The need of 
a new theology,” and ‘* Is there a new theology ?” All 
of these questions he answers in the affirmative, and 
then describes the spirit of the new theology as undog- 
matic and practical, its methods being constructive 
rather than destructive, interpretative rather than 
speculative, and resolutely ethical. Professor Toy, 
of Harvard University, a Baptist, warmly indorses 
the article. A private letter from a leading Baptist 
observes: ‘‘Many of our young pastors who are too 
diffident to speak out as yet, are like those who watch 
for the morning.” Mr. Moxom has promised another 
article discerning the relations of the principles laid 
down in a ‘‘ new theology” to the doctrines of the 
atonement and retribution. These articles—if the 
second shall equal the first—will be valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussions of to-day. 

‘* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himeelf in inany ways, 
Lest one good custom shall corrupt the world.” 

On Monday evening of last week Dr. Duryea gave a 
memorial address of great exccilence and power at 
Wellesley College, the occasion being the anniversary 
of the founder’s deatb, Henry F. Durant. Dr. Dur- 
yea has been sounded by a committee from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who hoped to get him for the Dutch Reformed 
Church in that city. But, desirable as it might be for 
Presbyterians to get the Doctor back to Brooklyn, it is 
more desirable for the Congregationalists to keep him 
in Boston; and if church committees want to hear 
good preaching they had better come on and worship 
now and then in the Central Church, and thus sample 
the coveted prize which it is not theirs to have. 

I have been requested by discerning and intelligent 
persons, who were present and heard Phillips Brooks’s 
sermon a week ago Sunday afternoon, to correct the 
error of the ‘‘Congregationalist,” which reported him 
as saying that ‘‘character becomes fixed in this life.” 
Mr. Brooks made an eloquent and persuasive appeal 
to all persons to accept the immediate offers of grace, 
but did not, as I am told by clergymen and others who 
heard him, say wLat he was reported to say, nor any- 
thing that wou!d justify the inference that he ‘ in- 
cidentally’’ gave his views on future probation. He 
did not preach future probation, and I know of no one 
who does; neither did he incidentally or directly say 


anything about it. 


—The Rev. R. R. Meredith began his lectures to the 
Sunday-school teachers in Tremont Temple Saturday 
afternoon to a class of some two thousand. This 
exercise is now one of the institutions of Boston. 
Teachers and pupils, old and young, go there to study 
the Sunday-school jessons under Mr. Meredith. His 
method is to make the exercises colloquial, interjecting 
remarks as he goes on, and now and then dashing out 
in a burst of eloquence to make impressive and per- 
manent in the memory some salient point. ‘‘ We settle 
nothing here,” said he, ‘‘ we only stir up thought; I 
want to make you all think for yourselves.” Again he 
exclaimed, ‘‘The dangers: { hurch to-day are not 


theological, but practical.” He then showed vividly 


how worldliness and formality are eating into the 
vitals of the church; that there is nothing to fear on 
the theological side, but only on the spiritual and vital 
side of truth. 

—Mr. Edwin D. Mead says he regards Luther as the 
greatest man since St. Paul. 

—A philosophical and psychological club in Boston 
is using Dr. Harris’s ‘‘ Philosophical Basis of Theism ” 
as a text-book. sf 

—‘‘Solid books are coming in showers,” said one 
in a book-store the other day, as he held up Professors 
Ladd and Fisher’s new: works from the press of the 
Scribners. 

—The Suffolk North Association of Ministers will 
have a symposium on Luther al their next meeting, in 
November. 

—In Boston 325 women have paid a_ poll-tax 
preparatory to voting on educational questions. There 
were 402 in ’81, and 62 in ’82. 

—Resolutions were submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee at the recent meeting of the State Association 
in; Dover, N. H., on the Andover question, but were 
rejected as out of place. One who knows tells me they 
would have been quickly tabled had they been offered 
for a vote in the body. Mr. Boynton did not report 
as a committee man on Andover, simply because there 
was no examination at the last anniversary to report. 

—Mr. Mozoomdar will speak in Dr. E. P. Parker's 
church in Hartford, Sunday evening, the 14th inst. 

OBSERVER. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CENTENNIAL CON- 
VENTION. , 


The meeting of the Protestant Episcopal Centennial Con- 
vention began at Christ Church, Philadelphia, on the morn- 
ing of October 3, at 10:30. Long before that hour a large 
crowd had gathered at the doors of the building, and remained 
there even when they knew that every available spot in the 
church was filled. The procession, headed by the sextons of 
Carist Church in their vergers’ robes, entered the building 
promptly at the appointed hour; they were followed by the 
Rev. Henry Potter, D.D., Secretary of the House of Bishops, 
and Assistant Bishop-elect of the Diocese of New York, and 
the Rev. C. L. Hutchinson; then came the clergymen who 
were to officiate in the services of the day, followed by the 
Bishops of the American Church in their canonical robes. At 
the chancel steps the columns opened rank, when Bishop Lee, 
of Delaware, with the Lord Bishop of Rochester, England, 
ascended the steps, followed by the fifty-five bishops. The 
Bishop of South Africa was present. As they marched to 
their places the processional hymn was sung, commencing— 

** The church’s one foundation 
Is Jeeus Christ our Lord,” 

To those who were present at the last convention 
that met in Philadelphia in 1865, memory brought 
back the fact that, at that convention, not a bishop 
from «# Southern State that had seceded was present; 
on account of political differences overtures were pneces- 
sary before a union in the convention of the church could 
be obtained; when this was effected a service of thanke- 
giving was held. Atthis convention more than half a dozen 
bishops who were in line had been officers in the Confederate 
army. The following was the order of services, together 
with the reelection of music :—The Sentences and through the 
Pealter, by the Rev. C. L. Hutchins, Sacretary of the House 
of Deputies. The Absolution was pronounced by the vener- 
able Presiding Bishop. The first leeson, Micah, fourth chap- 


ter, was ra@ad by the Rev. Dr. Morton, of 8t. James’s Church, - 


Philadelphia, and the second lesson, Ephesians, third chapter, 
by the Rey. Dr. Henry C. Potter, Assistant Bishop-elect of 
New York. The Creed and Prayers tothe Litany were read by 
the Rey. Dr. Austin, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Litany by 
the Rev. Dr. McVickar, of Holy Trinity Church, Philadel- 
phia. The Holy Communion Service was rendered by the 
following bishops (Bishop Smith withdrew before the sermon, 
and Bishop Lee, of Delaware, acted as consecrator): The 
Collect and Commandments were read by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Lay, of Easton; the Epistle, by the Right Rev. 
Alexander Gregg, D.D., of Texas; the Gospel, by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester, and the Offertory, by 
the Bishop of Pennyslvania. 

The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Thomas 
Clarke, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Islaad; the Right Rev. 
Bishop Potter, of New York, would have preached it, had 
not illness prevented his attendance. Bishop Clarke took 
his text from Exodus xv., 17: ‘‘ Thou shalt bring them in 
and plant them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 
place, O Lord, which thou hast made for them to dwell in."’ 
Bishop Clarke gave a brief account of the proceedings of 
the Church, in which he said that ninety-eight years ago 
sixteen clergymen and twenty-six laymen, representing seven 
States, met together in this place; on Wednesday evening a 
committee was appointed to prepare a report and draft of a 
constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, and to consider and report such 
alterations in the liturgy as may be advisable for this con- 
vention to recommend to the consideration of the Church 
here represented ; the next day the committee reported that 
they had made some progress in the business referred to 
them, but not having completed the same, desired leave to sit 
again. On Saturday morning their work was declared to be 
finished, and on Friday of the succeeding week, the Conven- 
tion attended Christ Church, when the liturgy, as altered, 
was read by the Rev. Dr. White. The Bishop concluded his 
sermon with these words: ‘‘ May the Spirit of God preside 
over the deliberations of this Convention, and give to you a 
far-seeing and comprehensive vision, a generous and di+ 
criminating charity, an earnest aud self-forgetting desire to 
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set forward the works of Christ in this great Republic, so 
that his nume may be honored and precious souls brought 
into the kingdom of our blessed Lord.” . 

The communion service presented by Queen Aane in 1608, 
and the gold alme-basin presented to the American House of 
Bishops by the Archbishop of Canterbury, were tsed at the 
commupion service. 

The House of Deputies of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Church of the United States met the same after- 
noon in the Church of the Holy Trinity, when the Kev. Z. E. 
Beardsley, of New itaven, Conn., was elected President. 
The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, presented papers 
relative to the election of the Rev. H. C. Potter, arking that 
au early day be fixed for his consecration ; these papers with 
those cffered relative to the election of the Rev. Dr. Knicker- 
bocker as bishop of Indiana, were referred tothe Committee 
of Consecration. A resolution was passed inviting Dr. 
Thorold, Lord Bishop of Rochester, to a seat on the right of 
the President. A cable dispatch was received from the 
Church Congress in session at Reading, England, bringing 
brotherly greetings from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the Church Congress of the General Convention of the 
American Church. On motion of the Rev. Nosh Schenck, of 
Long Island, a return of greetings was sent. The House of 
Bishops met in the Church of the Holy Trinity; the Right 
Rev. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, in the chair. The new bish- 
ops consecrated since the last convention were introduced 
and took their seats; they were the Bishops of New Mexico, 
Montana, Washington Territory, the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
and the Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. The following 
standing committees were announced: Admission of New 
Dioceses—The Bishops of Rhode Island, Oregon, Northern 
Texas, and Nevada. On the Consecration of Biehops—The 
Bishops of Delaware, Texas, New Jersey, Fond du Lac, and 
West Virginia. On Amendments to the Constitution—The 
Bi-hops of Connecticut, Alabama, Long Island, and Spring- 
field. On Canons—The Bishops of Pennsylvania, Central 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, North Carolina, and lowa. On 
Domestic Missions—Tke Bishops of Minnesota, Maine, 
Kansas, and Western Texas. On Foreign Miesions—Tie 
Bishops of Ohio, Niobrara, South Carolina, Southern Ohio, 
und the Assistant Bishop of Kentucky. On the Prayer-Book 
—The Bishops of Western New York, Georgia, Albany, and 
Michigan. On Memorials—The Bishops of Nebraska, Cen- 
tral New York, and Western Michigan. On the General 
Theological Seminary—The Bishops of Easton, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, and Colorado. On Unfinished Business— 
The Bishops of Florida, Arkansas, aud Quincy. On the 
Dispatch of Business—The Bishops of Utah, Vermont, and 
Illinois. On Christian Education—The Bishops of Central 
New York, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Northern New Jersey, and 
Louisiana. | 

At the close of the first day’s session the organization of 
the House of Deputies was so well perfected that at the ap- 
pointed hour on Thursday they were ready for work. The 
members of the House of Bishops attended morning prayers. 
Standing committees on the various departments Of church 
work were appointed. The first business that came before 
the House of Deputies was the presentment of the required 
testimonials on the election of the Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D D., to the position of Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York; the Rev. Dr. Randolph, who has been elected 


Assistaut-Bishop of the Diocese of Virginia, and the Rev. Dr. © 


Kuickerbocker, who has lately been elected to the bishopric 
of Indiana. A petition was presented for a different division 
of the Dioceses of North Carolina, and it is understood that 
like petitions will be presented from Tennessee and other 
States. The Rev. Dr. Huntingtou, of Worcester, Mass., a 
prominent member of the Committee of Liturgical Enurich- 
ment, in a few well chosen remarks concerning the labors of 
the committee during the past three years, told how united 
they were in their deliberations and how fully they recog- 
nized the delicacy of the duties assigned to them. All but 
two members of the comwmittee, which consisted of twenty of 
the best liturgic scholars of the Church, signed it, and the 
two who declined to sign at that time have since signed and 
reported, making it unanimous. The feeling of the conven- 
tion is that the book as *‘ enriched” will be speedily sent to 
the various dioceses for their approval. 

The Convention on Friday met at the usual hour. The 
firet subject comirg before the Convention for consideration 
was the mission work of the church. By provision of the 
Church the two Houses, that is, the House of Deputies and 
the House of Bishops, constitute the Board of Missions for 
the church ; Bishop Lee in the chair. The Lord Bishop of 
Rochester was introduced as soon as the House was organ- 
ized, and made an iateresting address; he was also the 
beurer of letters of greeting from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
These letters were expressions of cordial feeling from the 
mother Church to the Church of America. Among the sug- 
gestions made by the Lord Bishop upon the best method of 
reaching the masses was One to provide suitable churches 
for working people where they might assemble by themselves. 
One very useful suggestion was that opportunities for work 
be given to Ckristian laymen; he said that in his own dio- 
-cese, which included part of London, he had more than one 
hundred lay preachers. The missionary report was very en- 
couraging, there being an increase of over $200,000 iu the 
receipts since the last convention. The new missionary 
bishops, of whom there are five, gave very interesting and en- 
couraging reports in their special field, The Right Rev. Bishop 
Whittaker, of Nevada, said that the fact must be looked 
- equarely in the face that Nevada would always be a mission- 
ary field. 

On Saturday the first eubject brought to the attention of 
the convention was that the draft of the canon of lay-readers 
be referred to the Committee of Canons; this was agreed to. 
A memorial signed by the bishops and deputies asking con- 
sent to change the name of the diocese to that of Chicago, as 
the State had been divided into three dioceses, was presented. 


by 8. Corning Judd, of Chicago. This was referred to the 
Committee of Canons. A memorisl asking for a general 
court of appeals in the trials of clergymen was presented ; 
this was referred to the Committee of Canons. The House 
of Deputies and the House of Bishops formed a Board of 
Missions, and was called to order by Bishop Lee. The first 
subject presented was that of Colorado, by Bishop Spaul- 
ding, who spoke of the necessity of securing an Episcopal 
fund; he also made a strong appeal for a bishop for 
Wyomiog. The report from Western Texas was not very 
hopeful; neither was that presented by Bishop Wingfield, of 
Colorado. The report from Northern Texas, presented by 
Bishop Garret, was very hopefel. He closed his remarks by 
making an appeal for $25,000 for the erection of an education- 
al institution in Dallas ; $10,000 for the erection of churches; 
#5,000 for the support of evangelists. Bishop Bedell presented 
the report of Bishop Schoreschensky, of Shanghai: the 
report spoke of the great want of medical missionaries in 
China, and closed with an appeal for the education of the 
Chinese, as it was only by the education and Christianizing 
of the Chinese that China would become a Christian land. 
The Lord Bishop of Rochester preached in St. James's 
Church in the morning and Holy Trinity in the afternoon ; 
he is a forcible speaker, and his ideas are always suggestive 
and practical. 


A WOMAN'S LODGING-HOUBE. 


A correspondent who knows whereof he speaks writes to 
us as follows: ‘‘ The Women’s Lodging-House and Restaurant, 
Nos. 207 and 208 East Forty-second Street, which was noticed 
by Christian Union when it was opened, April 2, of this year, 
has been immediately and remarkably successful. It is nota 
charity, nor the work of any denomination, but a philan- 
thropic scheme to help the poor to help themselves. It is 
for respectable women wanting shelter for a few nights; 
it receives all applicants who are decently behaved, and have 
not been drinking, and who have twenty cents to pay for a 
night’s lodging ; there are no free beds. Besides the class of 
which we speak, we have women waiting to procure situa- 
tions, those who wish to stay for a few days, and those who 
cannot afford to go to hotels, and all others who may be 
eligible. 

‘*Since the house was opened, we have given over sixteen 
hundred lodgings, and are now supplying about five hun- 
dred meals per week, the restaurant being open to all the 
women of the neighborhood. It is already paying its ex- 
penses, including a rent of #1,960 per year. 

‘* We now want to extend our work, and open such a house 
on the west side of the city, somewhere between Fourteenth 
and Thirty-fourth Street. Our present house was started by 
private subscriptions, as an experiment. As that has turned 
out so well, we now appeal to the general public to help usto 
further the work. We want $1,500 or $2,000 before we 
begin, for we consider it ruinous to such a jroject to get 
into debt. Oh, if people could only know half the good 
that has been already done, and the need of such work to 
help women coming as strangers to this great city, with all 
its temptations and disappointments, and of how many go to 
destruction every year ‘ because refuge fails them, no man 
cares for their evils’! This would give us enough moaey to 
make such refuges all over the city. It is the Lord’s work, 
and his blessing will not fail to be with it.” 

All donations to the work may be sert to the office of The 
Christian Union, and will be acknowledged. Do not wait or 
think what you may give by and by; the work is waiting 
only for money. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


{The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the [nuter- 
national Educational Association, recently held in Boston, 
the Rev. O. H. White, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., was 
chosen Corresponding Secretary for the United States aud 
Great Britain, and Dr. Eben Tourjée, of Boston, Kecording 
Secretary, and also Advisory Musical Director in the Ladies’ 
College to be opened during October, at Florence, Italy, by 
the Hon. William Clark, Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. 8. A. Brock- 
way, for several years lady principal of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, in Boston, Mass. This college, to be 
under the care of the best American teachers and European 
instructors in music, painting, and the four principal living 
languages, is to be an undenominational Christian home for 
young ladies (on easy terms) seeking an education abroad, 
and also for Italian and other young ladies from other 
European countries. 

—The Mount Hermon School for boys, at Gill, Mass., was 
opened by Mr. Moody just previous to his departure for 
Europe. These schools have been erected without any trump- 
et-blowing or newspaper notoriety. They cost, including 
land, $200,000. Several individuals gave #5,000 each for the 
new buildings for the boys, and it was proposed at first to 
name each after the donor; but Mr. Moody did not approve 
of it, as is shown by the following characteristic note: 
‘* Brother Lee, I don’t believe it will be for the glory of God 
to name the buildings after any man. D. L. Moody.”’ So it 
was decided by the trustees to call the boys’ school Mount 
Hermon. The buildings are erected away from villages, and 
are inclosed by hills. ‘his was done according to a theory 
of Mr. Moody’s that it was better to keep children away 
from temptation until their minds were fully matured. The 
boys admitted must be what Mr. Pentecost calls ‘* morally 
clean.”” Of the forty boys now at the school each has a his- 
tory: one was taken from a New York elevator, not having 
apy home; another was cast away at sea without kindred; 
three sre sons of an English gentleman who died penni- 
less and fiiendless and whose widow followed shortly 
after. . Most of the boys are paid for by some 
friend—the tuition fee being $100 a year; and cer- 


tainly €100 cannot be better invested than in taking 
come homeless boy from the city streets, and putting bim 
in a@ home where he will receive a good practical educa 
tion and be surrounded by Christian influences. It is intend 
ed that the boys should work two hours every day, study two 
hours, and play two hours. They have the privilege of 
earning pocket-money by working over-time. The farm 
contains five hundred acres of land, and will furnish employ- 
ment for many more boys than are now there. On the 
day of the opening of the schoo! a Boston gentleman agreed 
to erect a chapel as soon as plans werecomp'eted. The girls” 
school contains two handred and fifty scholars, and will hold 
its first graduating exercises next year. Ou the farm where 
the girls’ school is located there are s»out one hundred cows 
which are cared for by the boys; the butter is used at the 
two:chools. It is intended that the farm at the boys’ school 
shall contribute food to the girls’ seminary, which is five 
miles away. Mr. Moody, who has great faith in this work, 
intends to get material aid from his friends in England; and 
there is no douht the friends in this country who have con- 
tributed largely in the past will continue to contribute to the 
support of this most excellent enterprise. 

—Mr.G. F. Pentecost hus held his first meéting for the 
study of the Sunday-school lesson of the present year, A 
collection was taken up at the meeting, the proceeds of 
which Mr. Pentecost explained would be used for missionary 
work among the poor, and the establishment of a free library 
and reading room. The audience that met Mr. Pentecost at 
this first :eeting entirely filled the room, apd there is no 
doubt that before the close of the season it will be feund nec- 
essary to find larger quarters. 

—The Theatrical Mission of London is doing a good work 
by providing lodging-houses for young girls who have taken 
this mode of earning their livelihood. These lodging-houses 
are homes, and every city in which there are a number of 
theaters should have such iniasions. 

—Christ Church Chapel at Philadelphia has been enlarged 
and improved. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. Morgan Smith, paatorof the church at Grand Rapid-, Mich., 
died suddenly at Danaville, N. Y., October 3, aged fifty years. 

—Joel S. Ives, pastor of the church at East Hampton, Conn., haa 
received a call to the charch at Stratford, Conn. 

—James B. Bonar, pastor of the church at Milford, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

—W. H. Cutler, recently pastor of the church at Hampton, N. ., 
i+ about to aseume the daties of rector of St. Michael's Church at 
Goffstown N. H. 

—George E. Martin, of Bratt eboro’,Vt., was installed pastor of the 
church at Brocton, Masa., October 4. 

—Lyrdon 8S. Crawford, a ruturned missionary from Marriea, 
Tarkey, was installed pastor of the church at Topetield, Mass., Octo- 
ber 4. 

—Joseph Garland has accepted the cali to the Second Charch at 
North Waterford, Me. 


—-Alexander RK. Merrian, pastor of the church at Easthampton, — 


Mass., has resigned on account of ill-health. 

—Edward C Ewing, pastor of the church at Holyoke, Mase,, has 
accepted a ca!!l to Danvers, Mass. 

—Frank H. Palmer, pastor of the church at Essex, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

—George W. Andrews has accepted the cal! to the church at Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

—J. Morgan Smith, pastor for the past twenty years of the church 
at Big Rapids, Mich., has resigned on account of ill-healti. 

—Franklin Noble was installed pastor of the church at East Sagi- 
naw, Mich., last week. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—William M. Jeffries, recently rector of the church of the 
Nativity at Philadeiphia, has been elected Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Racine College, Racine, Wis. 

—Louis K. Lewis, assistant at Trinity Parish, Wilmington, Del., 
has accepted the cali to the rectorship of the church at Hampton, 
N. J. 

—E B. Bishop, rector of St. Paul's Charch at Marquette, Mich., 
has been presented with a purse by hi<x congregation to defray his 
expenses to Europe. 

—William B. Huntington, rector of Al! Saints’ Church, at Worces- 
ter, Mass, is taiked of in connection with the rectorship of Grace 
Church, New York. 

BAPTIST. 

—Welcome E. Bates, pastor of the church at Waterford, Mase , 
bas accepted a call to tre church at Concord, N. H. 

—W, P. Bartlett, of Springfield, N. H., has accepted the call to the 
church at Bilaworth, Mages. 

—J. Wheaton Smith, pastor of the Spruce Street Church at Phila- 
delpbia, preached his farewell sermou ‘ast Sanday; he goes to 
Canada. 

—J. E. Dame, pastor of the church at Swampscott, Mase., has re 
eigned and accepted a call to the church at Great Falls, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James B. Campbell, of Philadelphia, has received a call to the 
Christiana Church at Wilmington, Del. 
—E. C. Wins!ow, pastor of the Congregational church at Galee_ 


burg, Mich., has accepted a call to the church at Big Rapids | 


M ich. 

--J. A. McArthur, a recent graduate of Princeton College, has 

taken charge of a newly. organized church in Dakota. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Henry A. Miles (Unitarian), pastor of the Third Church, at Hing- 
ham, Mass., has resigned. 

— William H. Boole (Methodist), pastor of the South Second Street 
Charch at Brooklyn, N. Y., has deciined the nomination for Mayor, 
tendered by the Prohibition Alliance. 

—E. P. Gibbs (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Hudson, Mass., 
has accepted a cali to the church at Grand Haven, Mich. 

—William H. Ryder (Universalist), of Cincinnati, Onio, has been 
installed pastor of the church at Gloucester, Maas. 

—R.S. Keilerman (Universalist), pastor of the First Church at 
Fitehburg, Mass , has resigned. 

—Charies E St. John (Unitarian), of Haverhill, Mase... has been 
called to the First Church at North Andover, Masa. 

-—S. J. Stewart (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Bangor, Me., 
has decided to study law; he resigned the pastorate of the church 
last week. 
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and Authors. 


A NOTABLE BOOK.! 


For the philosophical student examining into the 
grounds of Christian faith as against the assaults of 
modern skepticism, whether philosophical! or critical, 
we are inclinéd to regard this book as the best, as it is 
the latest. Professor Fisher has brought to it the fruits 
of his wide and varied learning, and he has presented 
them in his wonderfully clear English. He begins by 
showing the fundamental! grounds in buman conscious- 
ness and in the world about us for our faith in a per- 
sonal God, a3 against atheism, pantheism, positivism, 
materialism, and agnosticism. He then goes on to 
consider the character of Christ as an evidence of his 
supernatural calling, accepting thus, substantially, the 
basis for Curistian faith laid down years ago by Bueb- 
nell in his *‘ Nature and the Supernatural ;” rather, let 
us say, laid down by the gospels themselves in their rep- 
resentation of the life and character and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. He shows, apart from any critical 
inquiry into the religion and authorship of the gospels, 
that it is impossible to acccunt for the early and uni- 
versal belief in the miracles by any hypothesis so 
rationa! as that°which assumes their reality ; and pro- 
- ceeds to give very briefly the miracle arguments for the 
authenticity and authorship of the gospels ; and, finally, 
deduces the argument for Christianity from prophecy, 
from its adaptation to human wants, from the character 
of the revelation which it affords, and from the effects 
which it has accomplished ino the world. It is fair to 
presume that Professor Fisher has had in his own 
mind, in writing this book, the class of minds which 
he has to deal with constantly in the lecture-room ; 
and for such students, interested in, and more or less 
familiar with, the theories of Darwin and Huxley and 
Spencer and Mill, it is perhaps necessary to go into a 
somewhat detailed and specific criticism upon, and 
refutation of, their positions. Thisis a work, however, 
which has often beeu done, and which there are many 
measurably competent to do; while there are few who 
have, coupled with the broad scholarship of Professor 
Fisher, his constructive power; and we wish, for popu- 
lar, if not scholastic, use, that he had given to the 
whole of his volume that purely constructive character 
that belongs to the latter third of it. 


DEAN SWIFT AGAIN.? 

If Dean Swift could have foreseen the publication of 
his works in the beautiful new edition which bears the 
imprint of Houghton, M fflin & Co., it would have in- 
creased the happiness of his cloudedcareer. None but 
a classic could hope for such perfection of external ap- 
pearance as his thoughts have received at the bands 
of these publishers. Large, clear type, perfect print- 
ing, wide margins, and tasteful and substantial binding, 
give this new edition that air of distinction which 
belongs by right only to the sovereigns of literature ; 
and the fact that the new edition is limited in this 
country to two hundred and fifly copies gives every 
possessor of it a delightful sense of intellectual ex- 
clusiveness. It is not surprising that Dean Swift 
lives, in spite of the satire, cynicism, and, at times, 
absolute brutality of spirit which he displayed in de- 
scribing his fellows. As he himself said when the 
cloud of insanity was already resting upon him, he 
had in his earlier days a splendid genius, which mani- 
fested itself in works of such variety, insight, and 
power that the world is not able to forget them, much 
as it resents theirtone. The nineteen volumes of this 
edition contain some of the most vigorous, direct, and 
effective writing in our language; and just now, when 
delicacy and sublety, rather than force and directness, 
are characteristic of literary style, Swift’s works may 
be commended to those who are desirous of mastering 
a clear and forcible style. 


DESIGN ARGUMENTS CRITICISED.* 


The declared purpose of this book is ‘‘ a historical 
review and free examination of the methods of 
reasoning in natural theology.” This purpose it ful- 
fills. In history it presents an adequate sketch or 
summary view ; from which the recent German meta- 
physical debates are omitted—with no loss, we think, 
to American readers—since the recent metaphysic 
either reproduces the old, or has its chief value in 
other departments than that which this author has 
chosen. The rapid glance along the historic line— 
from Socrates, Cicerc, and Galen, to McCosh, Baden 
. Powell, and Josiah P. Cooke—shows a surprising 


1 The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. By George P. 
Fisher, LL.D. (New York: Charies Seribner’s Sons.) 

2 The Works of Jonathan Swift, Containing Additional Letters, 
Tracts, and Poems n t Hitherto Published. With Notes and a Life 
of the Author by Sir Walter Scott. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflia 
& Co) 

2A Critiqueof Design-Arguments, By L, BE. Hicks. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


monotony in the teleological discussion, and a special 
vapidness in the writers of the much-praised seven- 
teenth century. With the historical outline the author 
presents a runuing criticism, whose value begins when 
it reaches the period of Kant and Hume. The rela- 
tions of Darwinism (in the form of natural selection), 
and of evolution in general, to the design-arguments, are 
considered—the latter with a good degree of candor and 
discrimination ; with the resulting decision that tele- 
ology will be improved but cannot be destroyed by 
the influence of evolutionism. The chapter on Dar- 
winism and Design is not so satisfactory. It makes a 
personal issue between Dr. Darwin and some of his 
opponents, which, even in sermons or orations, is 
‘very tolerable and not to be endured,” but is intoler- 
able iv a scientific critique of arguments. Our author 
calls the eminent scientist ‘‘a good Christian: ” it 
would probably be news to him. - We are not now to 
pronounce upon his goodness, which, we doubt not, 
was evident to all who knew him; nor upon his heart’s 
faith, which we are sure was evident to God, if he had 
it; but we say that his own utterances distinctly pre- 
clude the application of the term Christian to his 
views, doctrines, beliefs, which are the only elements 
that have place in a scientific discussion. Our au- 
thor’s generous advocacy betrays him into a mistake 
so ludicrous as to be a literary curiosity: we quote 
from pp. 308-9: 

*** Essays on Religion and Literature,’ edited by Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster, London, 1874, contains an essay, 
* Darwinism,’ etc. ... as fierce and intemperate a diatribe as was 
ever penned. Considering the high auspices under which it 
appeared, it had almost the eembiance of an official anathema. 
But now, in less than ten years from its publication, I have seen 
this same Charlies Darwin laid to rest, with all the honors and sacred 
rites of the church, in this very Abbey whose archbishop lent his 
name to such an assault upon him while living.” 

This is hasty evolution and mixed morphology, 
when, at the hands of a professor of geology in an Ohio 
college, the beloved Dean whose saintliness bloomed 
into the extreme of liberality is transmuted into the 
stern churchman of the Vatican—the Cardinal Arcb- 
bishop, whose saintliness is a modern type of vigor. 
Cardinal Manning may take it as prophecy of the 
blessed hour when the Anglican evolution shall be 
complete, and the venerable Abbey shall be regained 
as a fortress of the Roman See; but what would Dean 
Stanley say of it as histcry? In this portion of the 
book, however, the author, having ended his historical 
sketch, is dealing as a critic with certain modern 
writers, the last of which is Janet, to whose great 
work on ‘‘ Final Causes’ he devotes his closing chap- 
ters. In ajl this he makes good his purpose of ‘‘a 
free examination of the methods of reasoning.” It is 
as free and breezy an examination as could be asked. 
Every page is full of life. The treatise is almost en- 
tertaining. No scientific dignity burdens the style, 
which is keen, clear, and vigorous. The sharp turns 
and sly hits are deftly woven into a scientific argu- 
ment, which shows much reading in this department, 
with an independent and ingenious thought. The ar- 
gument, however, is not wide in range, and labors at 
a few points which recur far too often for the uses of 
trained thinkers. Still, the book must not be mis- 
judged, as it might be from the ludicrous specimen of 
ignorance above noted, and from its generally un- 
scientific though not unpolished style. It has some- 
thing to say, though we think it says it too much. 

Its main endeavor is to show that the argument 
known as teleological is distinctly two-fold —two 
connected arguments respecting design in nature. Of 
these the first is to be assigned to entazriology, of which 
the key-note is order or plan; the second to ¢éeleology, 
of which the key-note is design or end. If we desire 
to prove intelligence we must reason in entaxiology ; if 
we use teleology it must be for proof of intention or 
wil. The Professor differs from President McCosh, 
who, indicating a division in the one design argument, 
has termed the argument respecting ordr ‘‘cosmolog- 
ical ;” and he presents forcible reasons for more fully 
separating the two arguments, and for the new term 
which he uses for that which concerns order. What 
he here urges is worth considering ; we find it scarcely 
conclusive, at least not to the extent of his claim. 
When we fiaod him intimating that unbending law is 
repugnant to the notion of teleology, being consonant 
with entaxiology, we must say that he seems not to 
have traced the notion of law to its full range and 
deep meaning in some recent discussions. His sharp 
distinction of the two design arguments not only from 
each other but also from the central argument (though 
joined with a concession that the reduction of the two 
under the causal is possible, while also needless and 
hampering) fails to set the principle of causation in its 
unavoidable efficiency in all reasoning of this kind. 
His keen and ingenious analysis here, helpful up to a 
certain point, seems driven too far for practical use 
or for philosophical safety. Indeed, his own lan- 
guage in his critique of entaxiology (page 355) 
repeatedly falls back upon the causal notion: 


| We are conscious of orderly resuits flowing from our 
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own intelligence” [our italics]: ‘‘we see intelligence 
producing orderly results ;” see also page 348. In his 
generous criticism of Socrates we notice an implica- 
tion concerning natural evil which shows a misanpre- 
hension as to its necessity: natural evil will be found 
by the laws of thought a necessary incident to such a 
system of nature as Socrates had in mind, and as 
Christianity involves. 

The treatise bas many instructive observations. 
The author wisely protests ggainst the term ‘final 
cause,” as applied to reason or motive, and shows what 
confusion creeps in through that designation, con- 
founding final with efficient cause. He shows the 
needless circle of the familiar theological syllozism 
which begins with, ‘‘ Design implies a Designer,” in- 
volving in its first term all that it laboriously proceeds 
to prove. He suggests other forms for the syllogism 
in his two design arguments, but his improved terms 
are not so successful as to re-establish the syllogistic 
form of this argument in favor with all classes of 
thinkers. He suggests that all the theistic arguments 
may be combined into one—each helping and supple- 
menting every other; and has a word of appreciation 
for even the despised @ priori argument. At this we 
rejoice, believing that this scouted form is indispen- 
sable to the force of the other forms. The treatise is 
reverent in spirit, and candid toward other writers. 
We have freely indicated some of its defects, which 
are marked; but its excellences are as marked. It is 
certainly a suggestive and original contribution to the 
important department with which it deals. 


THE “ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.” 


We have for some time been familiar with the 
general aim of this new English Magazine, through 
the prospectus which has been freely published in this 
country; and now, at length, the first number—October 
—is at hand, and it occasions a feeling of pleased sur- 
prise, such as One feels on meeting an agreeable per- 
son whom one has heard too much talked about. 
In such instances one’s standard is apt to be 
raised beyond reality, and it is always agreeable 
when, as in this case, the reality so nearly approaches 
the standard as this first number of the new maga- 
zine. It is, in shape, hke the ‘‘Century” and ‘* Har- 
per’s,” in volume about one-third that of the same 
magazines, and with a cover in harmonizing tints and 
shades of delicate green, with a desiga by Walter 
Crane which we like much better than that of either of 
the American magazines. The frontispiece is an engrav- 
ing by Knesing of Alma-Tadema’s ‘‘ Shy,” in the pos- 
session of D. O Mills, of this city. It is a carefully 
managed piece of engraving, and compares favorably 
with American work of the same sort. ‘' From the Old 
Law Courts to the New” is the title of the opening 


article, by Mr. F. W. Maitland, with illustrations by © 


Harry Furness, whose ability as an illustrator is known 
to all readers of ‘‘ Punch,” of which his clever sketches 
are a feature. Algernon Charles Swinburne has a long 
poem of five pages, ‘‘ Les Casquettes,” which guarantees 
the statement of the prospectus that ‘‘ poetry will be 
admitted as often as it is found possible to secure con- 


tributions from acknowledged masters of the craft.” 


‘*The Dormouse at Home,” by Grant Allen, with illus- 
trations by Charles Whymper, is an interesting sketch 
of natural history, which is followed by the art article 
of the number, ‘‘ Rossetti’s Influence on Art,” by J. 
Comyns Carr, a leading English writer on art. The 
illustrations are very characteristic of Rossetti’s pecu- 
liar attitude toward art, and are well reproduced. 
William Black has an animated short story, ‘*The 
Supernatural Experiences of Patsy Cohg,” and the 
remaining fiction of the number is the beginning of a 
serial story, ‘‘ The Armourer’s Prentices,” by Cuarlotte 
M. Yonge. The scientific taste is supplied with an 
article on ‘‘Oysters and the Oyster Question,” by 
T. H. Huxley; and thus it will be seen that almost 
every variety of literary appetite has been catered to, 


and that, too, by the best of English writers in. 


their various fields. There are no editorial de- 
partments such as we find in our American 
magazines; and that, perhaps, will be a blem- 
ish to that class of readers who like tc take 
their opinions second-hand from acknowledged 
sources. That, however, does not impair the value of 
the magazine, which, if it continues as it has begun, 
will supply a quantity and quality of superior literary 
and artistic substance, at a price—fifteen cents a copy 
—which should give it the widest and most immediate 
popularity. As for ourselves, we shall look for it each 
month as eagerly almost as for its more elaborate and 
ambitious American rivals, with which, all things con- 
sidered, it compares, in some respects, even more than 
favorably. (New York: Macmillian & Co.) 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York) signalize the week by 
the publication of several notable works. Professor George 
T. Ladd’s Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture has been awaited 
with a good deal of interest, and the two large volumes in 
which it is now issued present very full gud comprehensive 
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survey of critical, historical and dogmatic inquiry into the 
origin and history of the sacred Scriptures; Dr. 8. Wells 
Williams’s work, The Middle Kingdom, has long been the 
standard authority on China and the Chinese ; and its ap- 
pearaoce in a new and very handsome edition is opportune 
at atime when Chinese affairs ure attracting public atten- 
tion to an unusual degree; Professor Baird’s history on the 
Rise of the Huguenots in France has already made a per- 
manent place for itself in the historical literature of the day, 
and these publishers have met a general need in presenting 
the book in a cheap but, at the same time, a very handsome 
edition.—Robert Carter & Brothers (New York) add to 
their popular stories by the suthor of the ‘* Wide, Wide 
World,” Stephen, M.D., a novel which deals, like all of Miss 
Warner’s novels, wiih moral qnestions to a@ considerable ex- 
tent; Aldersyde, by Anna 8. Swan, is an entertaining story of 
seventy years ago, in which the peculiarities and humor 
of Scotch life are well brought out; Jack Holiday, 
by Robina F. Hardy, is a pleasant story which deals a'so 
with Scottish characters.——Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co- 
(New York) publish an interesting deecription of Mexico and 
the Mericans, by Howard Coukling, based on notes of travel 
in the winter and epring of the present year. Mr. Conkling 
gives quite a full account of the country, and dwells at some 
length on mining and railroad interest. The American 
Tract Society haveissued acompanion volume of Mrs. Reany’s 
‘* Our Daughters,” in a new bcok, Our Brothers and Sons, 
followirg in the same line of practical ruggestions on every- 
day life. ——George F. Ellis (Boston) has put together a 
number of essays by Frances Power Cobbe, under the title of 
Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays, full of the snggest- 
iveness of this writer’s treatment of semi-theological topics. 
-—Thomas Whitaker (New York) adds to his list a story by 
T. M. Browne, Not My Way ; or, Good out of Evil, a-book 
which is sufficiently described by its title; Motes on the Late 
Revision of the New Testament Version, by the Rev. D. R. 
Goodwin, appeared mainly in the ‘‘ American Church Re- 
view,’ and sets out what the writer considers the faults of 
the new version.——E. P. Dutton & Co. (New York) have 
promptly brought out Mr. Brooks's Sermons Delivered in 
English Churches, of which notice appears in another 
column. ——Capples, Upham & Co. (Boston) make an at- 
tractive book of Edward F. Haywara’s poem, Palrice.—— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) add to their Handy 
Book Series George J. Manson's Work for Women, a 
series of articles which appeared in The Christian Union 
during the last winter, and which deal in a practical 
‘spirit with some of the most important problems of the day ; 
the American Girls Home Book of Work and Play, by Helen 
Campbell, is a volume which ought to be in every home, col- 
lecting as it does the resources of amusement aud occupation 
froin a great variety of sources ——J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
(Philade!phia) have secured another of Mrs. Wister’s adwir- 
able adaptations from the German, the story in this instance 
being Werner's Banned and Blessed ; Bible Stories for Young 
Children, by Curoline Hadley, is an excellent addition toa 
class of works greatly needed, and telis the old stories in a 
familiar and interesting style ; the sume pu>lishers isewe two 
handsome books for young readers, Young Folks’ Whys and 
Wherefores, bhancsomely printed and illustrated volume 
which deals with many wonderful things and has a decidedly 
foreign air, being, in the main, an sedaptation of a Freneh 
juvenile; Our Young Folks’ Plutarch, edited by Rosalie Kanuf- 
man, is & substantial addition to children’s literuture, in that 
it reproduces in simple language the immortal biographies of 
the old Greek writers.——Jllustrations and Meditations, by 
C. F. Spurgeon, is the latest addition to Fank & Wagnalls’s 
Standard Library. 


The Riverside Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mtilin & Co) This edition presents 
the works of the great dramatist in three volumes. The first 
contains the comedies, the second the tragedies, the third 
the histories and poems. There have been newly added his 
life of William Shakespeare and brief introductions to each 
play. The introduction usualy fills only one page, and 
gives, in the briefest possible form, the most necessary facts 
for its understanding, such as the probable date of its pro- 
duction, the probable source of its plot, and the like. The 
notes are equally brief, and are for the most part glossarial. 
For the rest we can best give our readers an idea of the book 
by a few sentences from the preface: ‘‘ This edition from the 
works of Shakespeare has been prepared with a single eye to 
the wants of his readers. Its purpose is not to furnish 
material for critical study either of the Elizabethan dramat- 
ist or of the English language; it seeks rather to enable the 
reader of general intelligence to understand, and, therefore, 
enjoy what Shakespeare wrote, as nearly us possible in the very 
way in which he would have understood it and enjoyed it if 
he had lived in London in the reign of James First.”” What 
Mr. White means by ‘‘ the reader of general intelligence,” he 
illustrates by the added explanation that, ‘ in determining 
what passages were sufiiciently obscure to justify explana- 
tion the editor, following eminent example, took the advice 
of his washerwoman, and alse of the correctors of the press 
in the office in which the edition was printed, to whose intel- 
ligent suggestions and thoughtful care he owes much which 
it gives him pleasure to acknowledge.” For the study of 
Shakespeare either Hudson’s or Rolfe’s edition is preferable, 
because the introductions are faller and the notes more volu- 
minous; and for public reading in the social circle, before 
mixed company, Kolfe’s edition is preferable, because it is 
expurgated, and generally with practical wisdom ; but for the 
library edition and for personal use we do not think any 
edition of Shakespeare on the market is to be preferred to 
this. The paper and printing are worthy of the Riverside 
Press. 

His Sombre Rivals. By E. P. Roe. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) Mr. Roe has beenso long before the public, and 
his works have won their way to so large a class, for the 
most part in spite of the critics, who in this as in many other 


cases seem to ba unable to interpret the popular judgment, 
that we need not enter here into any analysis of either his 
strength or his weakness. ‘‘ His Sombre Rivuls”™ is cbharac- 
terized perhaps eminently by both. It is intensely dramutic, 
but it is also sometimes melo-dramatic ; it is life-like because 
its pictures are drawn from life ; but now and then his charac- 
ters tumble from the language of intense passion into that of 
& passionless philosophy. The scenery of the story is that of 
the Civil War, and the best parts of the book are its descrip- 
tions of camp life, which Mr. Roe has drawn from his own 
personal experience. The story of the battle of Bull Ran, as 
itis told by Graham, is admirable ; so is the story of Graham's 
fight, though we question whether the Confederates ever pui 
bloodhounds on the trail of a wounded man not a prisoner, 
escaping from a battle field. Mr. Roe is not accustomed to 
writing on d. flicult questions without making astudy of them, 
and we presume, therefore, that he has got psycholegical 
authority for his story of Grace's mental relapse and meatal! 
recovery. It would have been well, however, to have suid 
that he had authority either in the preface or the foot- note ; for 
this is the part of his story which will most challenge criti- 
cism, and which, despite the skill with which it is managed, 
gives a certain air of unreality to the closing cLapters of the 
book. The general moral of the story is the powerlessness of 
materialistic philosophy to serve ita disciples in the hour of 
tneir need; and this moral is admirably brought home to the 
reader by being skillfally concealed. 


Sermons Preached in English Churches. By the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) It is 
the happy fortune of the great Boston preacher to minister 
to an immense congregation outside the walls of Trinity 
Church. His vital and spiritual conception of religious 
truth and of the religious life, his broad sympathies, his deep 
knowledge of human life, and his own elevation of charac- 
ter, make him a foremost man in the pulpit of to-day. He 
comes back from a long journey to the ends of the earth, and 
a needed rest of a year, refreshed and enriched for the great 
work that has been committed to him; and, as evideuce 


| that even in vacation his work has not been dropped, this 


volume of sermons will be received and read with eager in- 
terest. Mr. Brooks steadily gains in power, and no one can 
read the sermons ix this volume and fuil to understand why 
ho holds so peculiar a place in the heart of the great con- 
zregation to which he ministers from Sunday to Sunday. We 
could wish no better fortune for the readers of The Christian 
Union than that each one of them should become the 
possessor of this new series of ser mons. 


In the Carquinez Woods. By Bret Harte. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mittlin & Co.) The sense of decline almost pains 
one in reading this latest production of Mr. Harte’s and 
contrasting it, as one reads, with his earliest successes. 
Manly vigor and strength in his characters has become 
brutishness and vulgarity; his pathos has grown self-con- 
scicus, bis humor has !ost its spontaneity, and all his facul- 
ties seem at once to have grown barren. This new story 
bears the stamp of improbability, and shows invention but 
not imagination. A half-breed white for hero, a degraded 
Mexican woman for heroine, a fickle and unprincipled 
minister’s daughter for counter-heroine, the minister him- 
self, the sheriff and his deputy, and the usual accessories of 
pioneer life in California—these are the materials Mr. Harte 
uses in this volume, in which we cannot discover one word 
that adds to his fame, or that tends to allay the growing 
suspicion that the bottom has dropped out of Mr. Harte'’s 
literary mine. 


Among the Lakes. By W. O. Stoddard (New York. 
Charlies Scribner’s 8ons.) It is in quite the way of an ex- 


| periment, in these days when child's literature is nothing if 


nct illustrated, to publish a story-book of over three hundred 
pages without a trace of a picture between the covers. The 
author and publishers of this capital book have dared to ex- 
periment thus, and, we think, succeeded admirably. It add® 
greatly to the author’s credit to maintain a child’s interest 
without the support of illustrations; and Mr. Stoddard has 
undoubtedly shown his power to do this in *‘ Among the 
Lakes,” which contains a wealth of hearty and wholesome 
fun and adventure, pure and free of all sensationalism, that 
will delight the hearts of boys and girls alike, for there are 
both in the story. 


Chautauqua. Young Folks’ Annual. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) This annual for 1883 is an attractive and useful 
collection of the most instructive papers in history, music, 
law, and domestic wisdom that have appeared in ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” for a twelvemonth past. Brought together thus, 
they form a very good reference book for young students, as 
well as a book of entertainment; and among the articles 
which deserve special commendation are Mr. Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott’s ‘‘ Law for Little Citizens,” Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth’s ‘* Music and Musicians,’’ Susan Power's For 
a Girl’s Room,” Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Old Ocean,” and Arthur 
Gilman's ‘‘ Magna Charta Stories.” 


The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. (New York: 
Char!es Scribuer’s Sons.) This handsome volume appropri- 
ately fills its place in the admirable series which these pub- 
lishers have been giving to the world during the last two 
years. Mr. Baldwin’s skill in rendering in simple but pict- 
ureeque style an old time story was demonstrated last 
winter in the ‘‘ Story of Siegfried.” ‘* The Story of Roland” 
is one of the most stirring and dramatic of the med'eval 
myths, and in this volume it is very effectively and beauti- 
fully told. The book is to be strongly commended for all 
who are looking for the best literature for young readers. 

Up fromthe Cape. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) Thisisa 
New Eogland story, which report attributesto Hezekiah Bat- 
terworth, one of the editors of the ‘* Youth’s Companion.” 
It is very bright, and has decided merit as a character sketch. 
We have indicated our appreciation of its worth by clipping 
from its pages the story of ‘‘ Dot” for our children’s column 
some weeks ago. 


The Artof England. Lectures I. and Il. By John Raus- 
kin. (New York: John Wiley & Sons.) This is a handy ! 
little volume which all lovers of Ruskin would do well to ac- 1; 
quire. It contains the first two of the great critic’s lectures 
during his second tenure of the Slade professorship at Oxford, 
and deals, in the first, with Realistic Schools of Painting, 
1). G. Rossetti, and Holman Hunt; and, io the second, with 
Mystic Schools of Painting, taking as types, HZ. Burne- 
Jones, and G. F. Watts. Both lectures abound in the literary 
felicity which ever attends this writer, and there is much 
valuable criticism on the works of the artists whose names 
are given above. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons have issued « very practical aud 
eminently useful little pamphlet, by Dr. Burt G. Wilder, 
Health Notes for Stadents.”’ 

—N. W. AYER & Son have issued their ‘‘ American News- 
paper Avnuai for 1883,” @ very useful publication, which 
contains @ list of all the newspapers and periodicals in this 
country and Canada. 

—MrR. CHARLES BARNARD, in the leading article in the 
‘* Critic,” of October 6, endeavors to show that the theater 
is simply @ publishing house, and that unknown authors 
should share with theatrical managers the risk of putting 
their wcrks upon the stags. 

—THE NEW EDITION of the Rev. Selah Merrill's ‘‘ Record 
of Travel in Eastern Palestine,” published some time ago 
under the title ‘* East of the Jordan” (Charies Scribner’s 
Sons), is a volume handsomely printed aud tastefully bound, 
and revroduces a book of considerable value. 

—'' THE BREAD-WINNERS,” the anonymous serial now 
appearing in ** The Century,” is much praised by other 
authors. Mr. Howells, in denying the authorship to a 
friend, added, ‘‘ 1 wish I had written it.” Tue second half of 
the story, yet unpublished, is said to contain some very 
excitivg chapters. 

—Funk & WAGNALLS issue a new edition of Dr. J. G: 
Batler’s ‘‘ The Bivle Reader’s Commentary,” under the title 
of ‘‘ The Bible Work.”’ Wedo not discover any changes in 
the plates. ‘The book is useful to Bible workers, especially 
luywen, for its generally wise selection of homiletical com- 
ments from a large range of spiritual writers. ya 

—TuHE CENTURY CO. are about to issue a book containing 

‘ 
$ 
é 


the papers by the Rev. Washington Gisdden on * The Chris- 
tian League of Connecticut,” reprinted from ‘* The Century 
Magazine,” where they attracted such wide attention and 
comment when published last winter. There will be two 
editions of the book, one in full cloth at seventy-five cents, and 
in paper at fifty cents. id 

—Mrs. OLIPHANT has written for the November ‘‘ Century’ 
& paper on Queen Victoria, which will be more particularly 
devoted to ber life as a happy queen and :ootber, before the 
death of the Prince Consort. The froatispiece of the number 
is an engraving of an original oil study of the Queen, made 
from life by the young American artist, Thowas Suily, in 
1533. It was preliminary to a life-size portrait of the Queen ie 
in full regalia, painted at Buckingham Palace for tue Bt. | 
George's Society of Philadelphia. 

—S WINTON, BAKNES & SWINTON, New York, announce as 
their first ventare a series of books, to be issued under the 
general title of ‘* Swinton’s Boys’ and Girls’ Library,” which 
will comprise cheap and neat,editions of all the great javenile 
classics. They have also in preparation w work entitled, 
‘*Swinton’s luformation for the People,” which will emulate 
the fumcus series of the Chambers Brothers, in giving read- 
ing On science and history and cognate seuljccts in a form 4 
sure to reach the multitude of American readers. i 

—JaMES R. & Co. have published # beautifally 
printed and bound volume contsining choice selections for | 
every day in the year, by Kate Sanborn. The book is ap- il 
propriately called **A Year of Sunshine,” and contains be- 
tween its covers more than five hundred choice bits of senti- i 
ment, thought, and wit in prose and verse, from the best At 
writers of the world. Such a collection is not only w delight- ‘ 


Py 


ful companion for the whole year, but ought also to furnish 
stimulus and courage in the multiform experiences of every- g 
day life. The volume will be a favorite as a holiday gift. 
—AMONG THE MOST NOTABRE Of recent historical works is | 4 


Professor Henry M. Buaird’s ‘‘ History of the Kise of the 
Huguenots in France.” Immediately on its publication it if 
was recognized as & permanent contribution to historical rn 
literature, and it has had the happy fortune, which rarely | 
fails to a historical work, to give vitality and direction to = 
current movements of thought. It has rendered immense A P 
aid to the Protestant movement in France, and has, there- : 
fore, achieved a double success, in which Professor Baird 
may well rejoice. The handsome new popuiar edition, ata 
reduced price, which Charles Scribner’s Sous have just pub- 
lished will greatly extend the sale ef the book. It is a work ome 
which The Christian Union does not hesitate to commend to 
all thoughtful people as @ necessary part of the family — 
library, and of all Sunday-school and Church libraries. 

ONE OF THE CHEAPEST and most useful publications of the 
day is the ‘*‘ Humboldt Library of Science,” issued by J. 
Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, New York, and sold at the 
low price of fifteen cents a number. An examination of the 
bound volumes of the ‘* Humboldt Library’’ which haveso far 
appeared, shows that it contains the best scientific writing 
of the day, from the foremost scientific observers and think- 
ers. The first volume, for instance, includes twenty-five 
numbers of the Library, embracing Professor Tyndall's essay 
on the ‘‘ Forms of Water; Professor Huxley's ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature Herbert Spencer's ‘*‘ Education” and the 
‘* Data of Ethics; Bagehot’s Physics and Politics,” and 
other papers of the same grade. The volume ie, in other 
words, @ library of the best scientific readivg, including, as 
it does, several volumes of the most notable recent contribu- 
tions to scientific thought. The low price at which the Hum- 
boldt Library is sold places it within the reach of every intel- 


ligent man. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL, No. 


NEW P UBLIC: ATIONS. 


Chaves: Son 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. A Critical, Historical, and 


Dogmat.c Inquiry into tne Origin and Nature 
of the Old and New Testamente, By George 
T. Ladd, Prc fessor in Yale College, autbor of 
“The Principles of Church Polity’’” 2 vole. 
Svo, $7. 

The object cf this book is to answer the question, 
** What is the Bible’” and in doing this to pass in 
review allthe tenable theories of revelation, cof in- 
gsviration. and of the nature and authority of the 
Word of God. 

Profes-or in hie first volume the 
claims of the Bible, the different classes of phenom 
ena exhibited, the authorship of the biblical books, 
their a’ d style, and the canon and text of 
the Bi bie. 

The second volume is concerned with the inquiry: 
** What has the Catbolic Church believed concerning 
the Bible, and what doctrine of sacred Scriptures 
accords with ali the most closely allied Christian 
doctrines, and with the common experiences in the 
direction and erowth of reliwious life ’ 

The discussion, of course, has an intimate bearing 
upon the essential questions of religion and religious 
faith, but is wholly nntrammeled by mere conven- 
tional or traditional restrictions. 

The intense concern at the present day in all that 
relates to the “octrine of the divine inspiration of 
the Bible, rendersthe publication of a work like the 
present, which discusses the who'e question anew in 
all its bearings, and with reference to tbe latest and 
most dominant modes of thoueht, especially oppor- 
tune and important. 


THE MIDDLE KINCSOM. A Survey 
of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts and History of the Chinese Empire and 
ita Inhabitants. With Illustrations and a New 
Map of the Empire. By 8S. Wells Williams, 
LL.D., Professor cf the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College; author of Tonic and 
Syliabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. 
2 vole., 8vo. 


There is no other single work in existence describ- 
ing the character, resources and history of acountry 
aud i's inhabitants, which, for and 
trustworthiness, cai be compared with this account 
of the Chinese aud their Empire. The circumstances 
under which the bo k was written fully justify this 
caim. Dr. Williams resided for forty-three years 
in China, and oc« upie i the whole of this period with 
tne study of the ‘aud and its inhabitants. During 
this time the occurred which have raised 
the Chinese Em pire from a position of semi-barbar- 
ism almost to the rank of a modern European State, 

** The Middle Kingdom "is not only the fullest avd 
most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
country that exists, but itis a'so :he most readable 
and entertaininy. Au im portant feature of the work 
is a larve map cf the Chinese Empir* from the best 
modern authorities, more complete and accurate 
than any map of the country hitherto published. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. Its Principles, Meth- 
oda and a History of its branches. Together 
with a Catalogue of a Reference Library for 
Biblical Study. By Charlies A. Briggs, D.D.. 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages 
in Union Theological Seminary. 1 vol., Crown 
Svo. $2.50. 

Professor Briegs’s book 1s admirably adapted for 
the use of the great number of readers and Bible 
studenta who detrire to know the results of the most 
recentinvestigation and the bes: mocern scholarship 
in the field of Biblical study. Without such a guide 
it is impossible to comprehe nd the discussions which 
pow agitate the rel\wicus wor das to the canon, the 
lapswuawee, the style, the text, the interpretation, 
and the criticism of Scripture. Fach of these de- 
partments, with other kindred topics, is treated in 
a brief but thorourxh and comprehensive manner, 
and their hi<tory and jiterature are presented to- 
gether with their } resent aspect. 


A New Edition ata Reduced Price. 


THE RISE OF THE HUCUENOTS 
OF FRANCE. By Henry oM. Baird, Pro- 
fessorin the University of the City of New 
York. 2 vo's., Svo, with a Price re- 
daced to $3 £0. 


** Professor Baird’s History is fairly entitled hes 
take ita place among the standard histories ; in 
qua ities which are essential to history 
accuracy and judicial fairness—it is the peer of those 
of the best historical! writers, and is certainly sur- 
pareed by none who have undert»ken to treat this 
particular and important epoch.”—[Literary Word. 


* * These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
gent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


VOLUME III. OF THE NEW RE- 
VISED EDITION OF 


Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, 


Svo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price $1.50, 


In this edition of his great work the author has 
made extensive changer in the text, condensing in 
places, enlarging in others, and carefully revising. 
It is practically a new work, embodying the results 
of the latest researches, and enjoying the advan- 
tage of the author’s loug and mature experience. 
The original octavo edition was published in twelve 
volumes. The present edition will be completed in 
siz volumes, each volume containing about twice 
as much matter as the origina! volumes. 


| For sale by all booka+ilers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


a: * * * 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOYAGE OF THE JEANNETTE. 

THE SHIP ANDICE JOURNALS of Lieut.-Com- 

mander George W. De Long, U.S.N. Edited 

by his wife, Emma De Long. 2 vols. 8vo., with 

a atec] portrait of Lieat.-Commander De Long 

and numerous Illustrations. Price, per set, 

7.50, 

This most thrilling story of Arctic adventure and 

human endurance ie ald by subscription, but any 
person can 8ubacribe for it at the bookstores. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 
VOL, 1X. OF “AMERICAN STATESMEN.” By 
John Austin Stevens. 16mo, $1.25. 


This story of Gallatin’s pepic lifeand great ser- 
vices to the United States will attract fresh attention 
to a statesmi:in of Eeephodban ability, and to the 
and political history of the country during 

is time. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Containing the “* Life 
of Franklin Pierce,’’ Alice Doane’a Appeal,” 
* Chiefly abeut War Matiers,’’ ** The Ancestral 
Footstep,” and an appendix, comprising a list 
of Hawtborne’s writinnge and an Index, form- 
ing a s>pplementary volume to the little Classic 
edition of Hawthorne's works. 1Smo, $1.00. 
N. B. The price of the Little Ciassic edition of 
Hawthorne’s works is reduced to $1.00 a volume. 
RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 
Vol. V. ENGLISH TRAITS, 
VI. THE CONDUOT OF LIFE. 
Price, $1.75 a volume. 


The simplicity and beauty of this edition, as well 
as the sterling and delightful character of the litera- 
ture it contains, commend it to peculiar favor. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Enst 17th St.. New York. 
* * * * oK * 
A WOMAN'S REASOY. 


By W. D. Howells. 1 vo), 12mo0. 81.50, 
**In no previous work has he exhibited so firm 


Mr. has written. {Boston Herald 
‘Drawn with the hand of a . of life- 
like ton Advertise 
One of the most finished productions in fiction.” 
—[{The Independent. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil War. 


By Ayrault Dodewe, U.8.A.. 1 vol 
with maps and illustrations. $3. 

An eavndie tem epitome of the battles, sieves, and 
stratezic movements of 1861-65, based on the best au- 
thorities, Northern, Southern, and foreiwn. 

‘**A remarkably clear, concise and readable his- 
tory."—[N. ¥Y. Tribune. 


THE STORIED SEA. 


By Susan E. Wallace. 1 vol. $1. 
Sketches about the Mediterranean, by the wife of 
Gen. Lew Wallace, U. 8. Minister to Turkey 
** This ainly ae eful little book carries ¢ within “4 
something of the salt sweetness of the of 
fantastic » low vr the Orient, and the esol be beauty of 
Clasric shores.”"—[N. Y. Tribune. 
the charm of aromance. Fair 
by the hand of a gentlewoman.”’—(Chi 
bure, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
‘(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two New Books by Joseph Parker, D.D. 
“THINGS CONCERNING HIMSELF”... 
which two ee with 
“ THESE SAYINGS OF MINE”............ $1 50 
(already pudlished) complete 
PARKER’S INNER LIFE OF CHRIST. 


MEYER’S ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, <* 
Ormiston, DD., LL. 
** Meyer.is the Prince of Exegetes, 

Chambers. D.D. 

GODET ON ROMANS. Edited by Ta.sor 
W. CHAMBERS, D.D 2 50 
**Godet is a man of the soundest learning and 

purest orthodoxy.”—[Howard Crosby, D.D. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Now Ready. 
No. 99. FRENCH CELEBRITIES. By 
Daudet and others. d). 


No. 98. 
TIONS. A ‘new book by SPURGEON..... cts. 
No. 97. SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. By SamMUEL 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS. 
1. 


OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE. A new 
and beantifal Christmas story. By Epwarp 
ENE Cloth, $1 00 


A POPULAR LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
based on K56-tlin’s ** Life of Luther.’’ Trans- 
jated and enlarged by G. F. BEHRINGER. 
Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


dres ree 2-cent stam 
Wie T. COMMTOCK, GAs GiAstor Piace, N.Y. 


“Distinctly the best Sunday-school book 
known to us. It meets a particularly urgent 
want. Itis a thing of beauly.”—ADVANCE. 


Spiritual Songs 


Sunday-School. 


A new and revised edition is now 
ready of this remarkably successful 
Sunday-school book, the compilation 
of Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., 
author of the leading church tune 
books of the day, ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary” and ‘‘Spiritual Songs.” 
Heretofore the price of the tune edi- 
tion, richly bound in full (red) cloth, 
has been 40 cents to schools in quan- 
tities, with a cloth-bound bymn edition 
at 20 cents. With the issue of the re- 
vision, we bave, after some experiment- 
ing, prepared a new and cheaper style 
of binding, but one of almost equal 
beauty and strength "with the full cloth 
books, and we are therefore able tc an- 
nounce a 


Reduction in Price to $30 a Hundred, 
or 30 cents each, for the tune edition, 
in this style. The present prices are as 
follows : 


Tune edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 40 cte. 


eloth back, red paper sid-s 
with silk finish paper and > 30 cts 
sewing asin Juli cloth books, 


Hyma edition, full red cloth, strongly sewed, 20 cis. 

Single sample copies of above sent 
for 25, 20, and 15 cents, respectively. 
Send for the wonderful array of testi- 
monials, Tue CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


Important to Sunday - School 
Teachers. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


OF 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: 
HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


By the Rev. Witt1am M. Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 4to, 
Paper, 25 cents. Ne. 338 in Harper's Frank.in 
Square Library. 


As the Sunday-schools are now studying the por- 
tion of Scripture illustrated in this work, teachers 
and senior scholars will do well to possess them- 


selves of a copy of this edition, which is published, 


in aconvenient and portable form, and at a price 
80 low as to be within the means of all. 


‘* To the student of the Bible this book will prove 
a assistance, in the attainment of a 
clear understanding of the Psaims of David, and a 
true appreciation o 
well as their soligious character. 
pastors and teache l 
readers of the Bible, will find exceedingly valuable 
and instructive, 

**In his adaptation of the history to practical uses 
he manifests an originality and tervor of thought 
which enabies him to evolve the ry weighty and 
spiritual lessons.”"—[Ev Evangelist, 


Library Edition of 
Dh. TAYLOR'S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Davip, KinG or IsrRagL, Exwan THE 
Propuet, Perer THE APcsTLE, 
THE BELOVED, Mosks THE Law-Giver, 
THE Missionary. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 each. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@” HARPER & BROTHEBS will send any of 
the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE CHOICE PERIODICALS. 


MORROW’S PRICE-LIST of them sent for a 
stamp, 


He deals in none but the best. Here are a few 


sample prices. Pub. 
Price: 

Wide 2. ll fi -{ 
of Hoaith 1.00f our s 
N.Y. Tribune (semi-weekly) 8.00) 88.20. 
Harper's Monthly........ - 84.00 His price 

Dio Lewis’ Monthly..... ~ for all five is 


Mother’s Magazine .......... 1. $9.50, 
He will quote price on any similar combination, 
if you send a stamp with your request, 
JOHN MORROW, 
Taylorstown, Wash. Co., Pa. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Uhristian Union. 


A Most Reliable and Valuable 


Work of Reference. 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE POETS; based upon Bohn’s edition, with 
Lumerous additions from American authors 
Oarefully revised and corrected, with index of 
authors and chronological data,and a concordance 
index to every passage in the volume. Introductory 

8vo, 768 pp. - 82 

** The system ot indexing by numbering the paa- 
sages, and referripg to them by numbers in the 
Indez of Authors and General Index is a very thor- 
ough piece of work."’—[{Good Literature. 

** Not only very comprehensive, butis a'so admir- 
ably indexed and Union. 

**The more competent the critic who examines it 
the heartier will be his favorable verdict."—[{Con- 

gregationalist. 

** The commendation of R. H. Stoddard, which is 
embodied as a preface. isa sufficient testimonial to 
its merits.”*—[{ Boston Pilot. 

** For variety, fullness of illustration of each topic, 
scope, and value cf the yuotations, the work is 
superior to anv other with which I am 
It should find a place in every library.’ 5 el 
Northrop, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
ture in Yale College. 

**It has been compiled with excellent judgment 
and evidently with great care, and is printed and 
indexed in a way to satisfy the mostexactiny. It is 
a useful and attractive book.”—[ fessor Edward 
H. Griffin, Williams Colleze, Mass. 

**Itseems to be unusually full and accurate 
tested it on various critical passages and foun it 
always correct.” [Professor William Hand Browne, 
Johus Hopkins University... 

** A vast improvement upon Bohu’s original com- 
pendium.”’—[E.O Stedman. 


For sale by all. booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
12 Astor Place, New York. 


NEW BOOKS; 


JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


Halcots and Hal 


GWENDOLINE: or, 
Cloth, l2mo. 


combes. By Giberue. 
Illustrated, $i. 


“WHAT TO SERIES. Three books b 


K. Dunning. 1210, cloth, 
Price. uv, ted of— 
1. What to Do, How not to Do it. 
3. How 2 Do it. 


The volumes may bs had singiy. Price, $1.10 each. 


iat ULRICH, Resting op the King’s 
Word, Price "75 


DOWNWA RD: or, The New Distillery. By 
oe J. Jones. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. Price, 


THE EMIGRANTS. A tale of the last century, 
eM the German of Franz Hotfman. ‘Translated 
re. H. D. Conrad. i2mo, cloth. Llustrated. 

Prine. 75 cents. 

ST. ULRICH and THE bound 
in one volume. Price, $1. 

GLULBERT. 
Author cf ‘‘ Young etc. 
Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

OR WILT. NOT, by M. Trow- 

idge, and DOCTOR MARTINDALE’S 
WAKD or. Kvery Cro-s Hath its In. 
scription. Two books in one volume, Imo, 


By poe 8. K Reeves, 
C.oth, 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


READABLE SERSIONS, 
THE SHREWD STEWARD. Bs me. George 
Dana Boardman, 1) D_ Paper, 15 cents 


SONS OR By Rey. O. M. South- 
wate. Paper, 15 ceuts 


TITL, ESO IFA PASTOR'S WEDNESDAY 

ENING LECTURES on the New Testa- 

ober By Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


POPULAR TRACTS. 


YOUR WIFE, By the puthor of 
Buy Your Own Cherries.” Paper, 5 cents 


PAY RENT. By thesame 
aper, 5 
COMMUNION. Paper, 5 
cents. 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER, with special refer- 
ence to its earlier periods and the opening sc: nes 
of the Reformation. By Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D. 
486 pp., iiustrated, $1.00 ; 12mo, 


The American 
| sunday-School Union 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 


foncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 
collection, consisting of Choruses, 
rt Songe, Anthems, etc,, arranged and 
and coy ‘trem the most celebrated composers. 
Each piece bas been selected with especial refer- 
ence to its adaptednexs for Concert purposes. 192 
large pages. 
$7.50 per dozen by Express; 75 cents each by Mali 
The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 32 


cach, at 25 cents per copy, $2 00 per dozen, 
12 per 100 copies (in one order), when sent by Ex- 


press. 
ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have 
copy of CONCERT GEMS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 
76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH 8T 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| and comprehensive a grasp of hia eubject, so much 
unity of desiga and execution.’’—[ Bost »» Courier. 
*- There is a charmiog riay of fancy; there are 
| what we may call flashes of imagination... .fascinat- 
| 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED- 
TWO VOLUMES OF 
A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Euglis Verse. 


EDITED BY W. J. LINTON AND R.H. STODDARD. 
A series of five small volumes, 12mo. about 350 pp. 
each, price $1. 

I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. Now Ready. 

LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Now Ready. 
Ill. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS. 

V. TRANSLATIONS. 

Thea volumes will ba sold separately or in sets. 

This UVollection is the larwest yet undertaken, and 
covers more fully than auy other the wh le field of 
Erglish poetical literature. At the sime time, ita 
form is the most convenient possible, the five volumes 
of bandy size greatly surpassing in this respect a 
single heavy boo 

As the work was “dtrectly suggested by the defects 
of the existing anthologies, it has especially sought 
to repair these in two re poor ects : 

COMPREHENSIVENESS. —Notable omissions of 
other collections have been ae and no portion 
of the field of English Poetr as bean neglected, 
while at the same time all 2 "‘enauestioned and 
familiar masterpieces common to the older collec- 
tions are retained. 

ABSOLUTE ACCURAOY OF TEXT.—No poem 
bas been admitted without the most carefui search 
through the various editions of the author, and =e 
most thorough comparisou of critical commen 
Upon point special stress is laid, it being 
aim of tbe editors to producea cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish verse, the text of which shall be an authority. 
Besides the fact that the work isthe result of many 
years’ general collection, comparison, and criti 
cisms, Mr. Linton has devoted the last year entirely 

to minute study and verification in the Britis 
| will contain, as 


CENTURY. 


| In November 


‘an introduction, an 
on oe Mr. Stoddard on Bay riod or class of En 
lish Poetry which it covers he.introduction to the 
-_ volume also treats of English Poetry before 
aucer 

The poems of each author are grouped under his 
name, and at the end of each yolume are very brief 
biographical and bibliographical notes by the editors 
upon the poets represented init. Brief slosearia!l 
and exp!anatory notes are also appended. with other 
noticing current differences of text, etc. 


*,” These books are for sale by all book-sellers, 
or will be sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 
Meisterschaft System, 


Jearn to speak finently — cae French, or 
German for the nominal 

All subscribers—85, v0 lanwusge—become 
actually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all 
exercises, and corresponds with them in regard to 
_any difficulties which may occur. 

=pecimen Copy, Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man, ‘25 cents 

SPECIAL OFFER TO OLERGYMEN ! —We will sup wy 
the clerg ge the fifteen FRENCH, GERMA 
or SPANIS eee of the above. men- 
tioned privileges—at the of only 
provided the cash is ore October : 0. 
Mtate which or languages you 
desire to study. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Must the Old Testament Go? 
By REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Take it all in all, thistis, perha ape the 
book for the hour, wherever the Bible 

**It is worth ten times its cos oso Mir- 
ror, Portland 

and answers the attack.” 


** Adapted for wide ular reading.’ *’—[Sunday- 

achol time, 
** An able book. "_Congregationalist, Boston. 
1émo. Cloth. Red edges, cts., postpaid. 


JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 


178 Washington St., Boston. 


FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Musical Associations in search of music to 
practice will do well to examine the following, 
by eminent composers, and not too difficult : 


Light of the World 


utiful Oratorio. 


st. Sens’ Christmas Oratorio. 
Prodigal Son a. Cantata or Oratorio by 


Flight (ss cents). Cantata by Berlios. 


Blind King impressive Can- 


Ruth and Boag (Scents, Qharming Pastoral Can- 


Redemption Hymn (30 cents). By J. C. D. Parker. 


CHTIStMAS cents). Cantata by Gutterson. 


Damnation of Faust Strong, and brilliant 
The Conspirators Stere by Schubert. 


F orty-Sixth PSalll ceo cents). By Dudley Buck. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Drreoxn & Co., 867 Broadway, New York, 


EST TEKEACHEKS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, !ow or high. 
premptly provided for Families, Schrols, Colleges. 
Oirculars of good schools, with intellig:n advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., 
7 East l4th near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


LAKE MILITARY ACAD- 
Ea Aurera, | N. 
Maj LINT, * Principal. 


HENKVIERE INSTITUTE. Established 

F Envilish, and German Boarding 
apd Day School for Young Ladies, 153 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: reopens;September 
10. Thorough courses in French, English. and 
German Lapguages tauwht by ex perienced NATIVE 
Teachers. RENCH the language of the family. 
Rev, WILLIAM A. STAMM, Mne. J. M. STAMM, née 
GALLOoT, Principais. 


HILDREN'’S BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Parents who are Boarding, traveling, or not 
in health, may secure every desirable care and in- 
.struction for their children by addressing for circue 
lar or calling at once on Mr. JAMES C. BEECHER, 
Riverside, Conn. 


ACADEMY. 
South Byfield. Kssex County. Mass 
One hundreth and school 
for boys. 


and the Institute of Technology. A farm of over three 

hundred — es belongs to the schoo! and adjoins the 
Academy for sait-water 

bathing and boating. Addr 

JOHN AN PERKINS, Principal, 


ROVE HAL 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Miss Montfort’s Schoo! for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circulars, address 

MISS MONTFORT. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY 
for Youog Ladiesand Little Girls, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fits for graduation, for college, and for Harvard 
and Columb'a Examinations. 
ANNE J. STONE. MARIANA SLADE HOPSON, 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, Mase. 


DEK VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

19 East 124th Street. 
2th Year. Academisc and Oollewiate cours . m 
English, French, Latin, Cerman, Music, Painting, 

and Drawing. 

The schoo] is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Norwalk, Coon. 

Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
suages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and fuil charge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300, according to age and studies. 
Send for Catalosue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
For circulars, address COL. U. J. WRIGHT, A.M., 
Principal. 


ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 


$600 a Year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal 


T. JOHN’S BOARDING ANY DAY 

21 and 23 West Thirty-second Street, 
York Ci 


ew t 
Reopens October 3, 1883. studio— Kindergarten 
EODORE IRVING. 


AYLOR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slocum Ave., Syracu-e, N. Y, 
Educates, with others, the daughters of parents 
going abroad, Begins Sept.17. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


RURO SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Belleville (Heights), N. J.—City advantages. 
$500 per annum. Day scholars, $150. Apply fo- cir- 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE De WITT, PRINCIPAL. 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Director CULTURE. 


HE MISSKS GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 

the Misses Green), tormerly ef No. 1 Fiith Ave., 
will reopen their En lish and French boarding and 
day school for youn g ladies,on THURSDAY, Sept. 27, 
1883, at No. 63 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pcs. 830 v0 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs..... 7 50 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 pes. 8 50 
Richly Decorated French Cnina Tea Sets, 44 acts 
ohami ber ‘Bets, li ‘pieces, .00; whi 
lish Dinner Sets, 100 pes.. 14 WW 

Parlor Lam ass M’n'td, comp!ete 5 vv 


ALSO ALL HOUS URNISHING DS. 

cati 

DLE 1- 17 Oooper ine er Institite, Ne New 


or 


“ Of the three hundred give but three.” | 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


1839. 1883. 


& CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton s8t., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 


ALSO, 


LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, COBNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


Atlantic Awenue, 


Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 


Pillsbury Flour, 


Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 


Groceries, 
Families returning to the city and about%laying in 


their winter supp!ies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Suyar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henry St. 


Christian Union. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


284 FULTON ST., B’KL’X, N. Y 
for IllustratedCata- 
an Pri list. 


E. 14th 


der Braces 
dages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, seers Nap- 
kins, etc. Custom work promptly attended to 


DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Union Undergarments. F 14h 
Vest and Drawers in One. 


~ EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all 
we eights of 
and» Cashmere 
Princess Skirts, 


Price, 82.25. 
Abdominal Supporters, Obetetric Ban - 


NEW ILLUSTRATED UATALOGUE 


MRS. A, FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


N: 


fm 
GUARANTERD. 
Security. Interest 


Be 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN MORTGAGE CO., 


Mortaase ‘ine nl Loan id 
ge lica s pa 
Absolute Satisfactio 
For reliability, consult Thir« 
or Nat. Bank, Law rence, Kan. 
romptly paid. 
nd for pumplilet with testimontals, s sample forma, ete. 
Perkins, Pres N.F. Hart, f L. H. Perkins, Sec. 
Warne Pres. Auditor W. Gillett. Trea’ 


at. Bank, Y. City, 


VIONEY LOANED 


on improved REAL 
ESTATE in St. Paul, _ Minneapolis, and other 
cities FP lender 


R ANNUN UM! payable 

nui: 
servative valuations. le secu- 

es 14 years successful expe. 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Comgany 


New Yorks, January 25tb, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affairs on the 31«t December, 1882, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lat 
1882, to December, 
1882 


$4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
o@ tnt January, 1008... 1,516,844 &5 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 


same period.......... $2,013,767 35 
Roturns of — 

miums and 

Expeuses.. $823, 304 50 


The Company has the fol! owing Asgets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- : 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

ee estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Billa Receivable. 1,725,575 0 2 
Cash in Bank 364,923 85 


$13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificatesa of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday tne Sixth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their leza!l representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, tbe Sixth of February next, from 
which date al! intereet tbereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned _. ot the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1582, for which 
certificates will be issued on an after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON HOKACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, : MUND W. OOBLIES, 
.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIS OURTIS LEMO 
SHAS. H. RUSSE ef. b MINTUB 
MES LOW AS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN ORGE W. LANE. 
KDON W.BURNHA™. EDWIN MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, G DE FOREST, 
STUGIS SAMUEL wl ETS 
J. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVERIO 
JOSIAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYO 
AME DODGE. \ILLIAMH.F 
ROYAL PHELPS HOS B.UODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUNGR, HOKAC Ur THURBER, 
0 AND, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN BI 


GN 
W) LLIAM H. WEB N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, Presiaent. 
(CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree’t, 
A. RAVEN, Vioe-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


yy the New York Non-forfeiture Law in ita Poli- 
ies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


BAFE—82, 112. 000 Surplus b York rule. 
able—Over SA INVES ED. 


HENRY STOKES, 
. L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES Second Vice- Pres. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


FINE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


E. P. ROE, proposing to give all 
his time to literary work, offers to 
sell his plant, business stock, and 
good will. Adidress E. P. ROE, 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


$300,000 


Ordinary Stock, in shares of $50 each, in The 


London and Westminster Investment Com- 
pany of Ontario, organized to conduct a very 
profitable investment business in the United 
States and Canada, is offered for subscription 


at Par, in amounts to suitinvestors. Full in- 


formation on application to the Managing 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVIIL., No. 15. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


CATALOGUE OF THE NEW ENGLAND EXHIBITION. 


Quite the most elaborate thing in the way of art 
publications that has been attempted in this country is 
the Art Catalogue of the New England Manufacturers’ 
and Mechs: ics’ Institute Exhibition, now being held in 
Boston. Three gentlemen have been active in the 
production of the work—the editor, the ‘‘ maker,” and 
the publisher, who are respectively, Mr. Frank T. Rob- 
inson, art director of the Institute; Mr. Arthur B. 
Turnure, proprietor of the ‘‘Art Age;” and the bead of 
the establishment of Cupples, Upham &Co., of Boston— 
whether it be Mr. Cupples or Mr. Upham we do not 
know. At a'l events, an equal share of credit and 
commendation is due to each for this showing up of 
American art interests; and also to Mr. John M. Lit- 
tle, Chairman of the Committee on Exposition, to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for the catalogue, 
which is a quarto of moderate thickness, with colored 
title-page and covers, the whole excellently printed. 
The book is easily classified into the catalogue of ex- 
hibits, which comes first, with seven hundred and 
thirty-one rumbers; following which is the selection 
of engravings, »lbertypes, and etchings; and after 
these are the articles on various phases of American 
art, by the most prominent art-editors and writers of 
this country. These articles, for the most part 
very short when the importance of the subjects 
is considered, are nevertheless of undoubted interest, 
and constitute, in our view, the chief value of the work. 
The articles are, American Wood-Engraving, by Arlo 
Bates; American Art Furniture, by A. Curtis Bond ; 
What Shall American Artists Paint? by E. H. Clem- 
ment; American Stained Glass, by Edward Dewson ; 
Portrait-Painting, by Sidney Dickinson; Landscape 
Art, by William Howe Downes; The Ideal in American 
Art, by F.orence Finch; The Growth of American 
Art, by James Jackson Jarves; Native Painters, by 
Charles De Kay; The Art Tariff, by L. C. Kaight; 
Etching in America, by 8S. R. Koehler; Success in 
Art, by Frank T. Lent; Color in Works of Art, by R. 
Riordan; Paootography, by E A. Robinson; Memorial 
Art, by E. A. Silsbee; American Art Journalism, by 
James B. Townsend; Tne Present Detrimental Con- 
ditions of American Art, and their Possible Remedy, 
by Arthur B. Turnure; Journalism and Art, by M. G. 
Van Reosselaer; Water-Color Painting, by Lyman H. 
Weeks; American Fiower Painters, by Candace 
Wheeler, and Women as Art Critics, by Lilian Whit- 
ing. This constitutes quite a comprehensive series, 
although there is one topic of considerable interest, 
not to say importance, in any broad view of American 
art, whee Omission here we note with some surprise. 
We refer to the consideration of art schools and art 
education in America, a subject which we believe has 
been barely referred to in Mr. Turnure’s extremely 
brief summary of the features detrimental to art in 
this country. 

Wuen we come to speak of the pictorial features of 
the catalogue, we must confess to some disappoint- 
ment that the reality has not matched our expecta- 
tions. We have a hearty admiration and enjoyment of 
Mr. Closson’s fine wood-engraving after Couture’s 
‘* Young Squire,” but of all the reproductions of the 
the artisi’s drawings which follow it we cannot say as 
much. Some of them are very good, some mildly 
pleasing, and some mediocre and possessed of little 
interest either as Original designs or as reproductions. 
As examples of each we would meation, respectively, 
Mr. Wiliiam H. Lippincott’s ‘‘ Milking Time” or Mr. 
8. R. Burleigh’s ‘‘ Day Dreams ;” Mr. F. M. Boggs’s 
** Place St. Germain des Pié3,” which we believe was 
his Salon piciure this year and was purchased by the 
French Government; and Mr. F. Childe Hassam’s 
_ **In Central Park.” The Albertypes, which are the 
work of The Forbes Co., Boston, are of more impor- 
tance, while the etchings, seventeen in number, main- 
tain an eveu degree of excellence. Those which 
strike us as especially good are Mr. Henry Farrar’s 
‘* November”’—a name we give it for lack of any other ; 
Mrs. M ran’s fine plate of fields and woods; Stephen 
Parrish’s fieet of boats—they bave a look of Glouces- 
ter Harbor aboutthem ; and A.H. Bicknell’s old canal, 
with its delicate sky and the loneliness embodied in 
the barren landscape and its single figure. Although 
Habert Dys is a designer of rare fancy and invention, 
as we see periodically in ‘‘ L’Art,” we would prefer to 
see his desigus and those of others in any other work 
than this, which uses them plentifully as initials and 
tail-pieces. It detracts somewhat from the purely in- 
dependent and American tone of the Catalogue, which 
would have been preserved by securing the services of 
American designers, whose work in this field would have 
done no discredit to the Catalogue. This is a matter of 
little importance, however, and does not detract from 
the elegance of the make-up, the excellence of the letter- 
press, the interest of the pictures, or from the real 
value which attaches to the entire work, both as a fine- 


art publication, and as a book which will be of his. 
toric interest in the annals of American art. 


PERSONAL. 
—The Stradivarius violin, ounce owred and used by 
Paganini has been bought hy Mr. Corrodus, an emi- 
nent violinist, ata cost of $34,000 Henry Irving, 
the great English actor, will sail for New York on the 
steamer ‘' Britannic,” October 11. His manager, with 
fifty members of his company, will take passage on the 
‘City of Rome,” which leaves Liverpool on the day 
previous. ——Madame Minnie Hauk has returned to 
America. When in Bayreuth she visited Wagner's 
grave, which, she says, iscovered by a flat stone having 
noinscription whatever. She had prepared a beautiful 
wreath to leave at the grave, but Madame Wagner had 
issued orders that nothinz should be laid on the stone, 
and so the wreath went begging. Madame Hauk also 
witnessed several performances of ** Parsifal” and de- 
scribes them as very beautiful.——Chicago has a suc- 
cessful Chinese portrait painter, whose name is Dong 
Tong. He is patronized by the ‘‘ bong tong’’—to use 
poor French—and has an order-book containing the 
names of thirty-two persons, of whom some are promi- 
nent Chicagoans. Sir Michael Costa has given to 
the Naples Royal College of Music the manuscript 
scores of four operas and four ballets, and the baton 
used by him for ten years. The baton is tipped with 
a coral effigy of Garibaldi. Sir Michael Costa is an 
Italian by birth, a native of Naples, and came to 
London in his twenty-fourth year, where he has since 
resided. He is the most famous, perhaps, of English 
conductors, and is now in his seventy-ninth year. 
——The dramatic world is grieving over tbe loss of 
Junius Brutus Booth, the elder brother of Edwin 
Booth. He died at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., 
September 17, in the sixty-second year of his age. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHORCH. 

The First Congregational Church of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., was destroyed by fire in March, 1882, just 
after it had been thoroughly renovated aud frescoed, 
the stone walls only remaining. Now there stands in 
its place an exceedingly beautiful church and chapel, 
in which perfect taste and judgment have united in 
both exterior and interior. 

The style is Roman Gothic, the material gray lime- 
stone, with trimmingsof freestone ; the seatiug capacity 
six hundred; the architect W. C. Brockelsby, of 
Hartford. The adjoining chapel is a charming room, 
light and cheerful, with rooms for ladies’ societies, ete. 
The interior decorations in fresco are by Mr. McPher- 
son, of Boston, and are most rich and harmonious. 
The large arched recess behind the pulpit is in shades 
of gold, upon which, in large simple lettering, is the 
text: ‘* Thine eyes shali see the Kingin his beauty. 
Thou shalt behold the land that is very far off.” 

The pulpit is of mahogony, rather simple in form ; 
in the front panel is carved in low reliof, by Mr. Evans, 
of Boston, a beautiful figure of an angel blowing the 
trumpet of the gospel, and the verse, ‘‘ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people.” 

Above the panel, below the green plush-covered 
desk, is cut in Greek text: ‘‘ The Truth shall make 
you free.” Ths pulpit was the gift of Mrs. Wasson, 
of Pittsfield, in memory of her father, a former deacon 
of the church. The beautiful communion table, hav- 
ing upon the ends the emblematical wheat and vine, 
and upon the front the inscription, ‘‘ Ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till he cometh,” is from a design of the 
pastor of the church, the Rev. Evarts Scudder, and with 
the two massive chairs beside it is the gift of former 
parishioners, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Leavitt, of New York. 

The windows are of stained glass, warm and rich in 
color, three of them pictorial, the rest decorative only. 
One, in the chapel, largely the gift of the children of 
the parish, is a lovely picture of Christ blessing little 
children. Of the other two, one is a picture of Christ 
calling his disciples at the sea of Galilee, with the verse 
inscribed below: ‘* Come ye after me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.” This represents the inaugurating 
of the Christian Church, while the other, a picture of 
the first prayer of our Pilgrim Fathers on Janding on 
these shores, is intended to represent the beginning of 
the church in America.' These windows are most 
lovely in color, and are set in a border of exquisite 
beauty. 

The crowning gift to the church is, however, the 
magnificent organ, built by H. L. Roosevelt, of New 
York, said to be inferior to none inthe country. Some 
idea of its size and capacity may be had from the num- 
ber of its stops, which is 94, and of its pipes, which is 
3954. It is worked by water power; and connected 
with it by electricity is an echo organ, high up behind 


' The verse inscribed on this window is from Dr. Leonard Bacon’s 
grand hymn: 
“ Law, freedom, truth, and faith in God, 
Came with these pilgrims o’er the waves.’’ 


| an ‘‘ undenominational denomination ?” 


the wall, back of the pulpit. It is a credit to its 


donor, Mr. Timothy Hopkins, of San Francisco, whose 
mother, Mrs. Mark Hopkins, has, in addition to a large 
donation to the building-fund, bought two lots of land 
adjoining the church, and is erecting upon them a 
parsonage and stable. These are of stone, like the 
church, and a covered colonnade isto connect the pas- 
tor’s study with the chapel. The architects are Pea. 
body & Stearns, of Boston. Itis but just to say that 
all these gifts were made without the slightest solicita- 
tion from any one. Mrs. Hopkins has a summer resi- 
dence in the village, and the graves of her ancestors 
are in one of the cemeteries. Lut, great as is the satis- 
faction of this people in their completed church, the 
crowning delight of the day was in the services of 
dedication, and most especially in the presence of one 
whose grand form we may not have with us many 
years longer. Samuel Hopkins, DD., the eminent 
divine, was the first pastor of this church, from 1743 to 
1769. His great-nephew, the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
of Williamstown, preached the dedication sermon on 
this occasion, and in his reverent and impressive man- 
ner we felt that a new meaning and value was given 
to his text, one of the very grandest in the whole 
Bible—Isa. lvii., 15—‘‘ For thus saith the high and 
lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 


Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, with. 


him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive 
the spirit of the contrite ones.”” He carried his hearers 
along from the conception of a personal and imminent 
God, he who can say /, down to the establishment of 
his Kingdom in the earth by his Son—a spiritual 
kingdom, whose throne is the heart of a humble sin- 
ner—io simple but pregnant words, and then in a few 
closing sentences told of his special interest in this 
church, on account of his relationship to its first pastor, 
and made a graceful allusion to the munificeat gifts of 
Mrs. Hopkins, telling how she was moved to present 
them, feeling that she was thus fulfilling the wishes 
of her deceased husband, a direct descendant of the 
great divine and champion of liberty. Ee 2S. 


A REPLY. 


In the issue of The Christian Union for July 26 ap- 
pears a short article, an appeal for help to others in 
evangelical work here in Kentucky. You style the 
movement an ‘‘ Undenomipational Denomination,” yet 
suggest the writer of the appeal has a history behind 
him and ought to have a hearing. Allow me thena 
brief reply to the caption given, ‘‘An Undenomiua- 
tia! Denomination.” 

The word denomination, like the word sect, may be 
used in a sense unobjectionable and in a sense objec- 
tionable. Unobjectionsble when used, as the word 
sect is used, in the New Testament, to designate that 
section of the human family separated as followers of 
Christ from the rest of the world; and known in indi- 
vidual character as ‘‘ Christians ;” ecclesiastically as 
**church of God,” ‘‘church,” ‘‘churches of Christ.” 
Unobjectionable, now, when used to designate the 
whole body of true believers, who have confessed 
Jesus as the Saviour from sin, and been baptized in his 
name, as they understand his word, and are thus in 
the one body—on the common ground where confessed- 
ly allare one. This body is denominated ‘‘ the church 
of Christ,” ‘‘the church general.” Such designation is 
unobjectionable. The church local differs from the 
church general as a part differs from the whole—not 
in kind, but in quantity. An assembly of such be- 
lievers, in any given locality, associated for the worship 
of God, is a local church, complete in Carist, its head, 
and lawgiver. Also a council, convention, or associa- 
tion of such churches, asking the co-operation of all 
other Christians, in the simple work of evangelization, 
is not « denomination in an objeetionable sense of that 
word. Such is the body of workers I referred to in 
Kentucky. 

Objectionable Sense.—Whenever any number of pro- 
fessed believers append, beyond that in which we are 
confessedly all one in Christ, any minor faith or polity 
as a condition of affiliation, with a name to mark 
such faith or polity, such an association becomes a 
sect and a denomination in the objectionable sense of 
that word. You referred to denominationalism in this 
objectionable sense in your excellent article against 
denominationalism, as seen in The Christian Union for 
April 5, 1883, p. 266. Also, believers may take even 
a Bible name, and prostitute it to the office of desig- 
nating a minor faith or polity, and still be a denomina- 
tion in the objectionable sense of that word. There 
are such in our land. But if there be churches in 
Kentucky or any other State or Territory, associated 
on the simple basis of Caristian character—manifested 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Siviour from sin—standing 
simply as ‘‘Caurch at ——,” ‘‘Church of Christ in ——,” 
asking the aid of all Christians in this simple work of 
evangelization, wherein lies against them the charge of 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE 
WORD. 


ASKING FOR A KING. 1 Sam. virr., 1-10. 
By Emity Hontinaton MILER. 


HILE the people of Israel had 
Samuel for their ruler they had a 
very quiet, prosperous time. Their old 
enemies did not dare to trouble them, or, 
if they came against them, the Lord 
he)ped them to conquer them. But, after 
all, they were not satisfied. They wanted 
to be like the other people around them 
All the other nations had kings. When 
they went to battle, their king rode ina 
splendid chariot, with trumpeters to go 
before him, and guards with spears and 
swords and glittering armor. The people 
of Israel thought it looked very poor and 
mean for them to have no king at aJl, and 
only an old prophet in plain garments to 
lead them to battle. They forgot that 
God had said he was their King. They 
forgot how many times he had gone 
befure them into battle, and, though they 
could not see him, had given them the 
victory. Tbey wanted a king whom they 
could see, and whom the other nations 
could see. So, one day, when Samuel 
was an old man, the elders of the people 
came to talk with him at Ramah. 

They scarcely dared to tell their errand 
at fist; they wanted to make it seem as 
if they were doing a very wise and right 
thing. Sothey began by telling Samuel 
that they were sad to think he was grow- 
ing old, and must soon give up his work, 
and that his sons, whom he had appointed 
to help him, were not good men like their 
father. They were anxious to get rich, 
and so they were unjust and dishonest. 

Samuel knew this was so, but he re- 
membered that the Lord was the true 
ruler of Israel, and he was sure that the 
Lord would fiad some one to take care of 
his people, if they only trusted him. 

But when the elders had prepared the 
way they went on to tell their real errand 
by saying: 

‘* Now make us a king to judge us like 
all the nations.” 

Then Samuel was grieved and dis- 
pleased with them, but he did not even 
trust himself to answer them until he had 
prayed to the Lord, and laid it all before 
him. He felt sad to fiaod that after all his 
years of faithful work the people were 
tired of him, and ready to turo him away 
for the sake of being lke the other 
nations. But the Lord told Samuel not 
to feel grieved; for it was not Samuel 
whom the people were rebelling against, 
but the Lord, whom they would not have 
for their king any longer. Aud now the 
Lord said he would let them try their 
own way, and see how they liked it, but 
be told Samuel to warn them faithfully 
of all the trouble they would bring upon 
themselves. So Samuel went back to 
the elders with God’s message. He told 
them that if they had a king they would 
all be his eervants; that he would take 
them to be his soldiers, and smiths, and 
laborers, aud set overseers Over them to 
make them work for him; that he 
would take their daughters to be cooks 
and bakers, and their sons and their 
cattle to do: his work; and take away 
from them their vineyards and fields, and 
the best (of everything they had. And 
then, when they were in trouble, they 
would cry to the Lord to help them, but 
it would be too late. Samuel still hoped 
the people would listen to him, but even 
when they heard this message from the 
Lord they said, ‘‘No, we want our own 
way; we want to be like other people 
and have a king to judge us, and go be- 
fore us, and fight our battles.” 

So Samuel went sorrowfully back, and 
told the Lord they were determined to 
have their way, and the Lord said, 
‘¢‘Hearken unto their voice, and make 
them a king.” 

Then Samuel sent them away, every 
man to his own city. I suppose they 
spread the news all through the country, 
that at last they were to have a king. 
No one knew who the king would be, 
but very_likely some of these very men 


expected to be chosen, or at least each 
man would hope his tribe would be the 
chosen one. They went away very hap- 
py at their success, but they learned, by 
and by, that it is a very sad thing for us 
when God leaves us to choose for our- 
selves what is best. They had not even 
asked the Lord to choose their king, but 
Samuel would not move one step except 
as the Lord directed. All! his life he had 
said, ‘*Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth ;” and now, though it seemed to 
him a very bad thing for the people to 
bave a king, he was ready to obey God’s 
commands. He waited for further orders, 
and in the meantime he went right on 
with bis work. 

If his sons had been good men, and 
walked in his ways, all this trouble might 
have been saved. It is sad to think of 
these sons, undoing all the good work 
their father had done; but after parenta 


have done their best, children have to 


choose for themselves the right way or 
the wrong way. 


TOO HONEST BY HALF. 


A gentleman stopped his horse at a toll- 
gate, and, not seeing the gatekeeper, went into 


search, and finally discovered the gatekeeper 
out in the field at work. Although the old 
man was quite a distance away, the gentle- 
man went into the field, approached the old 
man, and said: 

‘* You are the toll-gate keeper, I believe ?” 

Yes, sir.”” the old man replied, turning 
and leaning upon his hoe-handle. 

‘‘ Well, I want to go through the gate.” 

‘* Ain’t the gate open iad 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘Well, why don’t you go through? It's 
my business to be there.”’ 

** Because I want to pay you.” 

‘‘And you came all the way out here to 
pay me five cents ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the gentleman, proudly 
lookivg the old man in the eye. 

‘*(ouldn’t you have left the money on the 
table ?” 

‘* Yer, bat I wanted you to know that I 
paid you.’ 

You are an honest man !” 
~ © Yea, sir,” replied the gentleman, while a 
pleased expression spread over his face. 

‘‘You would have walked three times as 
far to have paid me that five cents, wouldn't 
you?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I would.” 

‘* Here, John,” the old man called to a boy 
that lay in the shade, ‘‘ call the dog and go 
along with this feller till he gets away. Bet 
a bundred dollars he steals something ‘fore 
he leaves the place.”—f Arkansaw Traveller. 


| 


—A young man who dabbles considerably 
in stocks walked into a well-known banking 
house the other day, and created considerable 
excitement by remarking: ‘'I got a pretty 
gocd thing when I bought that last winter. 
It was at 384 then, and to-day it stands at 
95." Well, I should say so,” exclaimed the 
senior partner. ‘' Bat what stock was it?’ 
‘‘It was a thermometer,” coolly replied the 
fiend. It didn’t cost the boys anything for 
lemonade that day. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Magazine of American History, Sailor's Magazine, 
The New Jerusalem Magazine, North American 
Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Harper’s Monthly, 
The Century Magazine, Archives of Medicine 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, The Contem- 
porary Review, Nineteenth Century, Art Amateur, 
Tne Manhattan, Eclectic Monthly. 


In Harper’s Franklin Square Library: Mrs. J. N, 
Riddell’s ** A Struggle for Fame,” and Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor’s ** David, King of {srael: His Life and Its 


Leseons.” 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTRUCTION, 
An elementary class in sight-singirg is held on 
Wedneeday Evenings, and an advanced class on 
Friday Evenings. Private lessons given, and small 
classes formed as desired on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays. For further particu’ars address 
T. F. SEWARD, Tonto Sor-Fa HEADQUARTERS, 
35 Weat Fourteenth Street, Second Floor, 


J.P. COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector, 
FOOQHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery, 


MARK THIS! 


UPON THE CONDITION OF THE STOMACH 
AND ITS NEAR ALLIES, THE LIVER AND THE 
BOWELS, DEPEND PHYSIOAL HEALTH AND 
CLEARNESS OF ANTELLEOT. IF THESE OR. 
GANS ARE INAOTIVE OR IN A STATE OF IR- 
RITATION, THE TONING, REGULATING, 
SOOTH'NG INFLUFNCE OF TARRKRANT’S 
SELTZER APEKRIENT IS URGENTLY RE- 
QUIRED. SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., W. Y. 


DIFFIDENOE IN SOME THINGS MAY SAVE 
MANY EWBARRASSMESTS, BUT IN TRAD NG 
IT SHOULD NOT BE ALLOWED, SINCE HABIT- 
UAL IS THE PRACTICE OF NUMFROOS DEAL- 
ERS OF ASKING EXTRAVAGANT PRIOKS IN 
ORDER TO SECURE AN APPROV:L, CLAIMING 
THAT HONEST AND LESSER PRICES FAIL TO 
ATTRACTATTENTION. THAT THIS 18 A FACT 
CAN BE BEST AFFIRMED ®Y EX MINING THE 
PRICES OF OTHER HOUSES AND THEN VISIT 
OtR ESTABLISHMENT, AND FORGETTING, 
FOR A TIME, THAT YOU ARF. IN GRAND 


the house. Finding no one he began to‘CUMPAR# THE SAME QUALITY OF GOODS, 


AND NOCE THE DIFFERENCE IN PRICE. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


LADIES’ SHUDDA CI OTH SUITS, plaited waist, 
trimmed Plush, $12 75.—Cost to manufacture, 
50. 

ALL-WOOU FLANNEL SUITS, Jersey Shape 
Basque, 8%; worth $12. 

BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, richly trimmed, 87, 
$9, 813. 

BLACK AND COLORFD B8ILE SUITS, richly 
trimmed, Brocade Ve vets, Plush and Satin Cord, 
Passementeries, $25, $30, 835. 


TAILOR-MADE RAGLANS, NEWMARKETS, 
AND JACKETSB, 85 50. 89, and 812. 

ENGLISH WALK!NG JAOKETS, Jersey Shape, 
$3 75, 84 50, $5, $6 to 10. 

FRE*CH DIAGONAL DOLMANS, TRIMMED, 
CONEY DEEP FURCOLLAR, 8'0.75. 

IWPORTED DOLMANS, FIN#8SC. BEAVERS, 
TRIMMED AsTRAKAHN AND BRAID, 813.75; 
wor b 

ELEGANT DOLMANS AND WRAPS IN OTTO- 
MAN, SATINS, BROCADED V&LVETS, AND 
HEAVY CORDED SILES, — 50, 822, 825, to $35. 


Dress G Goods. 


36-INOCH ENGLISH OASHMERES............. 
H COLORED DRAP D’ALMA 
36 INCH ALL-WOUL OULORED CiSHMERE. 43c. 
46-INCH ALL-WOOL COLORED CASH- 


CAMFL’S HAIR OLOTG................ 20 and 250. 
DOUBLE-FACED TRIUOTS, 81.25; real value 
$1.75. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE WIDTH PLAIDS FROM 
13360. to $l a yard. 


Dress Silks. 


BLACK OTTOMAN EGYPTIAN... ..... #e. a — 
BLAOK GROS-GRAIN (a! Silk).. 592. 
BLACK SATIN FINISH, 21 INCHES.. 


RADZIMIRS;- FOR CLOAKS AND WRAPS, gl. 18%, 
$1.95, Bl 3s, $'.55, 1.65. 

BLACK AND COLORED DAMASEE, FROM 45c. 
83. 


MILLINERY:. 


OUR DISPLAY AND ASSORTMENT OF MILLIN- 
ERY GOODS BEING THE LARGEST IN THIS 
OITY, WHAT WE OLAIM FOR IT (BOTH TRIMMED 
AND UNTRIMMED) IN REGARD TO FINE QUAL- 
ITY, DESIRAB'E VELTIES, WORKMANSHIP. 
ETO., CANNOT BE GAINSAID, AND THE PRICES, 
WHICH ARE GUARANTEED, WILL GIVE A 
MATERIAL SAVING AN EXAMINATION WILL 
QUIOKLY DEMONSTRATE THE TRUTH OF OUR 
OLAIM 
BLANKETS AND OOMFORTABLES IN 

ASSORTMENTS. 


Jerseys in Unlimited Quantities. 


HOSIERY, WINTER UNDERWEAR, IN ALL THE 


POPULAR MAKES. 
FUR GARMENTS AT PRICES MUOH BELOW 


FURRIERS’. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


WELL ATTENDED TO. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLIOATION. 
Our Fashion Quarterly at 15c. copy, 
gives a full price-list of our 
entire Stock, with many 
Illustrations. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58,60,62 to 70 ALLEN Street, 
59,161, 63, 65 ORCHARD Street, N. Y, 


LARGE 


BEST & CO. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to — 


the Outfitting of children. 


Ha D FURNISHING GOODR- MI8- 
AND Gt RL MI 


4 N 4) 
STYLES AT THE LOWEST 


Persons residing in any portion of the United 
States may avail themselves of the superior advan- 
tawes afforded by our establishment by ser ding for 
our Fali and Winter Uatalogue, from which they 
can order by mail. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVENUES. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND OENTRAL FANOY A DRY 
ESTABLISHM ENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO OUB 
LAKGE AND A1TRACI1VE STOCK CF 


FALL GoOoDS 


THAT ARE NOW OPFN. ALL THE NOVEL- 
TIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks ard Hats & Bcrrets, 


BOTH IMPORTFD AND TFOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFAOTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKFS8 AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES In 1HE 


HOSIERY, UNDFRWFAR. AND GROVFS 
FOR LADIn§, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN 


Dress Coods 


IN TH® NEWEST FALL STYLFS AND COLORS. 
LINFN GOODS, BLANK?*TS, ASD LACE (‘UB- 
LAINS A WFR ES THAN 

ULED YEAEs. 


Ladies’ Muslin slin Underwear, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


PRICE $25.00 PER 100 COPIES. 


A Music Book Worth Having. 


160 pp., fine paper, large types 4 Bischoff, Pres- 
Perkins and Rev, nkin, D.D. 


The music in Gospret is such that children 
can sing, the melodies all **taking,’’ and the words 
selected with great care. No ‘“*doggerel rhymes” 
If you want a really good 


appear in the book. 
Sample copy by mail for 


book, get GosPEL BELLS. 
25 cents in postage stamps. 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., Publishers, 


205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


HANSELL 


most progtabi 
Bend for fait Raspberry. 


SMALL F RUITS. 


embracing all varieties: 


& superior stock of fruit. trees. 


Cotale 
ame 12 how to get and grow them. 


$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 o 
free. Address H. Hattet & Co., Portland, 


perday at home. Samples worth £5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Ma 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Address & Co, 
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BISMARCK AT GOTTENGEN. 


Bismarck has lately visited GOttengen, 
where many traditions of his wildness 
and general Jawlessness as a student are 
preserved. It is needless to say that the 
present generation of students received 
him with the enthusiasm which youth 
alweys finds in the presence of genius. 
His vis ¢ calied out many remin'‘scences ; 
the following will interest our readers: 
Instead of going to Heidelberg, then, 
Otto von Bismarck was sent to Gdttin- 
gen, and there it was that the incidents 
happended which, doubtless, passed 
across his mind like specter huntsmen 
when he caught sight of the ‘‘ Hanover- 
ian” cap on the platform of the railway 
station. Owing to the assiduity with 
which he had been kept from contami. 
nation—in other words, from everything 
but home experience—he was in certain 
senses the fresheet of Freshmen, and 
it was, accordingly, rather by accident 
than from any tradition that, on arriving 
at Géttepgen, he became a member of a 
circle of Mecklenburgers, and afterward, 
equally without particular rhyme or 
reason, joined the ‘‘ Brunswickers.” 
Oae morning, after a somewhat stormy 
scene with the Dean, inconsequence of an 
uproarious supper party that had taken 
place at Bismarck’s rooms, the young 
student was walking homeward with his 
dog, when four students of the Hanover 
Corps thought proper to laugh as he 
passed them. ‘ Are yuu laughing at me?” 
asked Bismarck, already not in the best 
of humors. The reply was that he must 
be very blind if he did not see that they 
were. He answered with the “ retort 
courteous,” and challenged all four. He 
had already fought one duel, his first. 
with a young Jew of the name of Wolff, 
who wounded Bismarck inthe leg. Bs- 
marck: retaliating by cutting off Wolf’- 
spectacies. But the duel with what a 
popular female novelist would call the 
Hanoverian ‘‘ quadrilateral” never came 
off, for they saw what good student-stuff 
he was made of, and iustead of fighting 
him they asked him to join their corps 
and become a member of their union 
Bismarck consented, and hence his ex 
clamation the other day about the ‘‘Han. 
overian cap I wore fifty years ago.” But 
the desertion by Bismarck of the Bruns- 
wick Corps for the Hanoverian could be 
wiped out only with blood; and he 
had to fight the Senior Brunswicker in- 
stead of his four new chums. Bismarck 
is reported to have received several 
harmless fiat sword-strokes before he 
‘fran in” and cut open his opponent’s 
face. After that a score of duels are set 
down to his account in the annals of 
Gdttingen, in only one of which he ever 
got a scratch, and then only through the 
accident of his adversary’s blade break- 
ing. 

Many another anecdote is related of 
his Highness, appertaining to his uni- 
versity and early days; and they all 
point in the same direction, and prove 
that mever was there a more striking 
illustration of the correctness of the say- 
ing of Wordsworth that ‘‘the child is 
father to the man.” Wordsworth was 
led to made the observation by remark- 
ing that his heart leaped up when he 
beheld a rainbow in the sky, in his 
mature as im his youthful days; and the 
heart of Bismarck leaps ur at the poly- 
chromatic lines on a Freshman’s cheek, 
just as it did in the days when he him. 
self painted pictures of the kind on the 
cheeks of his antagonist. He was a 
fighting youngster then, as he has beena 
combative person ever since. ‘If you 
don’t behave better I will kick you out,” 
he once exclaimed to a rather impudent 
witness when he himself was only clerk 
to the officiating magistrate. The latter, 
greatly amused, reminded his secretary | 
that “‘kicking” belonged exclasively to 
himself. Ten minutes later the witness 
again was cffensive, ‘‘If you don’t be- 
have better,” thundered out Bismarck 


this time, ‘‘ the magistrate shall kick you 


out.” Here we have the same person 
who has shown over anid over sgain 


during recent years that he would 


greatly like to ‘‘ kick out” the German 
Parliament, and only refrains from do- 
ing so because he periodically persuades 
the ‘superior magistrate,’ the Emperor 
to perform that process and send the 
Reichstag about its business. It is the 
same man about whom, as a student, his 
master wrote at Easter, 1882, ‘‘ Oratio est 
lucida ac latina, sed non satis castigata.” 
Since then Bismarck has trounced his 
adversaries, and gained the first prize 
for doing 80, in exceedingly lucid Ger- 
man, that is not, however, his antagon- 
ists probably think, * satis castigata,” not 
oratory sufliciently picked, chastened 
and finished. Like himself, his speech 
is direct or courageous, and he 
meets his Parliamentary or Euro- 
pean ‘rivals as he t his Gottingen 
ones. Count Beust an# poor Count von 
Arnim have fared pretty much at his 
hands as did young Wolff, whose epec 
tacles he cut off, or the Senior Bruns- 
wicker, whose face he gashed open. 
What a crowd of memories must have 
rushed through the Chancello1’s mind as 
he sat in the railway carriage, chatting 
with the students at Gottingen, of whom 
many, Many years ago he also was one! 
How much has *‘ happened since then !” 
The breaking up of the German Bund, 
the invasion of the Duckies, the battle of 
Sadowa, the crowning victory at Sedan, 
and the restoration of German unity. 
Yet here was the hero of all these great 
achievements, the foremost man of his 
age—worn out by anxieties and broken 
down in years—looking once more upon 
the scenes of his happy student life. 
Like Byron, on a similar occasion, he, 
100, perhaps, was ready to exclaim, 
‘What would I give to be again a boy ?” 
But for him, how different the history of 
Earope during the last generation might 
have been. 


LAWS RELATING TO NEWS- 
PAPER 
SUBSCRIPTION AND ARREARAGES. 


In response to a request, we give the 
law as it stands relating to newspapers 
and subscribers: 


1. Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary are considered 
wishing to continue their subscrip- 
tion. 

2 If subscribers order the discontinu- 
ance of their periodicals, the publish- 
ers may continue to send them until 
all arrearages are paid. 


3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take 
their periodicals from the cffice to 
which they are directed, they are he'd 
responsible. 


4. If subscribers move to other places 
without informing the publishers, and 
the papers are sent to the former di- 
rection, they are held responsible. 


5. The Courts have decided that ‘‘refus- 
ing to take periodicals from the office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for. 
is prima facie evidence of intentional 


Sraud.” 


6. Any person who receives a newspaper 
and makes use of it, whether he has 
ordered it or not, is held in law to bea 
subscriber. 


7. If subscribers pay in advance, they 
are bound to give notice to the pub- 
lisher, at the end of their time, if 
they do not wish to continue taking 
it; otherwise the publisher ie au- 
thorized to send it on, AND TBE 
SUBSCR'BERS WILL BE RE&PON- 
SIBLE UNTIL AN EXPRESS NO. 
TICE, WITH PAYMENT OF ALL 
ARREARS, ISSENT TO THE PUB 
LISHER. 


I HAVE COME TO STICK! 


AT YOUR SERVICE. 


THE 
Publisher’s Desk. 


New YorK, 11, 1888. 


“OURSEL’S AS ITHERS SEE 
Us,” 
The Publisher’s Desk has one drawer 


“et apart for the reception of letters of | 
Occasionally | 


an appreciative character. 
this compartment becomes overcrowded, 
and we have to find space elsewhere for 
the overflow contents. We like to read 
them, and we think we shall double our 
pleasure if we divide it with those of the 
‘*C. U.’8s” readers who now and then 
favor this department with a casual 
glance. Here are some specimens from 
this week’s mail: 


Have taken it-for the last twelve years, and like 
it better every year. A. J. B. 


Can’t give up tbe best newspaper in the United 
States. Inclosed please find for the aext year $2 50, 
and oblige, Yours very truly, 

(Rev.)J, P. D. 


Please accept my thanks for the return of the 
check sent you by mistake, and, while s; mpathiz- 
ing in your disappointmen',I am giad to know 
that yon are resigned. Aleo, accept my thanks for 
the receipt send for the ¢3. I cengratulate you on 
the original and unique form of it, It ia worth the 
price of the subscription, and if you send one to 
each of your patrons, and the fact becomes genr 
erally known, I think everybody will subacribe for 
the C, U. in order to become the poesssors of the 
receipt. Yours truly, E. H. W. 


He sent usa check for $140 instead 
of $3. 


Inclosed find $3 for subscription to The Christian 
Union. Aithongh not due till October 25, it will be 
off my mind. Am eighty-two years old thie month, 
bot can read and erjoy your paper as well as eve. 
—eome articles more than I can express. Reading 
Home Talks About the Word pats me in mind of 
poetry I read forty years ago, First line, I think, 
was, ** O.d Eli sat by Shiloh Gate.” Is it any where 
in existence now ? Yours respectfally, 


Mus. N. E. 
Box 424, VINELAND, N. J. 


There are people who say it is very foolish for 
me to spend toree dollars for such a paper as The 
Christian Union. But I say, and was convinced 
nine years ago, that if there is a paper in the land 
that ought to be in every household it is The 
Christian Union. Init I fiod comfort, encourage- 
ment, eonselation, and tbat broad and heavenly 
Christianity which our blessed Master taught while 
sojourning on earth. Yours respectfully, J. H. 


Am very thankful to you for continuing to send 
it, as it is a source of great comfort to me in these 
ends of the earth.” 

I am a life subscriber, and hope to draw inepi- 
ration from it for many years, Inclosed find $8 
which is too little for what you give in return. 

Very respectfully, Mra. 8. J. O. 

Texas. 


The little yellow label says that my subecription 
will expire on the 27th of this month. The paper 
has proved so satisfactory that Iam most happy to 
renew. 

Inclosed please find postal-note for $3 00. 

Yours respectfully, Rev. F T. I. 


I cannot take The Christian Union after the lst 
of Oct>ber. I know that [ shall mixs it very much, 
but we are poor and live ona rerte farm, and our 
crop is all killed by the frost, ana I fe al as though I 
mast cut off every expense that I_can. 


Last winter my working time had been re- 
duced, eo I thonght I would econom'ze by stopping 
the paper. I took my pen to write you to tha 
effect, but found it pretty hard work, so it has 
gone on. . After baving read the paper, it goes to 
my brotber’s family, then to my son’s family in 
Cambridge; it is highly prized by all, 

I enclose three dollars ($3. 00), and beg ug 
for delay. E. D 


Please find inclosed three dollars for your paper. 

I cahnot do withont it. 

Hope it may livelong to aid and bles« mankind. 
Yours truly, T. M. D. W. 


I shall have to request you tostop sending your 
paper, to my great sorrow. 1 am losing my best 
Sunday friend. Yours truly, E. P. P. 


Inclosed please find $3 00, for which please send 
me The Christian Union for another year. 
My wife cal's ‘t her paper, and if she praises a 


| paper it has to be good. 


We take ** Coptiaent,” ** Harper's Monthly,” and 
The Christian Union which, allow me to aay, is the 
best family paper printed. 


Yours respectfully, A. W. G, 


SEE PAGE 304. 


Subscribers whose subscriptions ex- 
pire in October will learn of something 
to their advantage by giancing at the 
lact page of this paper. 


“WANTS,” 
[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
will be inserted in this column free 


15 cents per agale 
‘ne, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted—A young lady of abont 90, as com- 
panion and governees to a bov of six. Address, 
Mrs. A. E. Putnam, Spuyten Duyvil, New York 
City. 


Wanted—Before November ist, $25,000 in sums 
of from two to six thoueand each, on firet-clase real 
estate security in one of the most solidly flourishing 
cities of Colorado, The highest current loca! inter- 
eat will be paid and for a term of years. Address, 
for fall particolare and the best of references, Mort- 
gage Negotiator, care of First National DBauk, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Wanted—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union, seemed 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Wanted—By a lady, from December till June, a 
home in a refined family, South, where teaching 
will be received for board, Mosic and French, 
References exchanged Pupils over twelve pre- 
ferred. Address, Teacher, Box 848, Evanston, 1), 


We want & woman to do onr housework (except 
the washing), middle-aged preferred; reasonable 
wagee promptly paid. We would like a person 
whom we could consider as one of the family. Ad- 
drees, Mary Ferguson, 841 Jefferson st., Brooklyn, 
N, Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


AMS. 

UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
AnD’ DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to a 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 658 Broadway, 


Employment tu: | Ladies, 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 


cinnati are now manufactucing and introduc: 
their new Seeking Supportirr Sor Ladies and 


te 
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GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's vour time to get up 
ordersforeurecelebrauted Teas 
and Coffees, i) secure a beauti- 
ful Goid Band or Moss Rose China 
Tex Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

H EAT AMERICA’ 


(SREATAMERICAN 


ComMPANY 


4 


A CO. 
P, O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| _ Oct. 11, 1883. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Three diplomas have been awardec 
to American exhibitors in the Electrics] 
Exhibition now open at Vienna. : 

—The steamer ‘E-l-King,” which 
sailed from Montreal October 4, had on 
board two buffaloes from the plains for 
Lord Lorne. 

—Three hundred members of the Ore- 
gon Pioneers’ Association left Portland, 
Oregon, October 8. for an excursion to 
Chicago and New York. 

—The Post-Office of Gloucester, Mss., 
was robbed on the night of October 1 of 

a large amount of money, bonds, postal 
notes, stamps, and other valuables. 

--It is proposed now in the E glish 
press to verify the house in Portsmouth 
in which Charles Dickens was born, and 
to place a commemorative tablet in the 
front wall. 

—Fruit shipments from California to 
the East for the past fruit year of Cali- 
fornia will amount to twelve thousand 
tons, an increase of over eight hundred 
per cent. in three years. 

—The New York “Tribune” says: 
‘*There is a colored student in the senior 
class, of fhirty five,” at Yale; but 
- whether that means there are only thirty- 
five men in the class, or that the man is 
thirty five years old, we can’t say. 

—Wednesday, O:tober 3, was the first 
day of the sale for the Irving perform- 
ances at the Star Theater in this city, and 
the receipts are said to exceed any first- 
day’s sale for a dramatic performance on 
record. $30 660 in cash was received. 

—The recent scheme for exhuming 
Shakespeare’s remains, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, bas been frustrated by the Mayor 
of the town and the officers of the cor- 
poration, who have refused their consent, 
without which the exhuming cannot 
take place. 

—The Corean Embassy, now in Wasb- 
ington, have been favored by the Post. 
Offve Department with a set of the 
postage stamps and envelopes now in 
use, and also a number of dccuments 
illustrative of the workings of the Pvest- 
Office Department. 

—The magnificent buildings of the 
Pittsburg Exposition, on the north bank 
of the Allegheny R ver, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire October 3, including the 
great variety of exhibits of all branches of 
art, science, and mechanical skill. The 
loss is estimated at $1 000 000. 

—Winter bas already sent out cards 
for coming festivities. The first were 
left in the northern part of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, where three or four 
iuches of snow iell October 2. At St. 
Johnsbury, Vi., the weight of the snow 
damaged the apple-trees and the tele- 
graph poles. 

—The S.oan entrance prizes at Rutgers 
College, given by Samuel Sloan, Presi 
dent of the Delaware and Lickawanna 
Riilroad, were awarded October 4 after 
a special competitive examination. ‘I'he 
first, $100 in cash and a scholarship worth 
$300, was awarded to Dubois Demarest. 
Tne second. prize, of $50 and a scholar- 
ship, to W. H. Merrill. 

 —Mr. W. D. Howells is said to write a 
legible, free, running hand, with plenty 
of space between the lines. He works 
at whatever novel be may have in band 
from 9 a. M. tol P. M, and covers about 
twelve pages of commercial note paper 
in that time. After this he is a man ol 
leisure for the rest of the day. 

—For the first time in many years the 
steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell,” on the Hudson 
River, failed to make her regular trips on 
October 2. She broke her cross-head 
gib soon after starting on her down trip 
to New York, and returned to Rondou' 
for repairs. Her passengers were trans. 
ferred to the West Shore Road. 

—Immense forest fires are raging in 
the Santa Cruz Mountains of California, 
and the whole country is in flames. 
Hundreds of men are fighting the fires, 
which are within five miles of the town 
of Santa Cruz, and fears are entertained 


for its safety. It is Seply at 2d 


most popular watering-places in tke 
S:ate. 

—San Francisco is beginning to grow 
slarmed at reports of yellow fever, 
which is ravaging certain districts of 
Mexico. Letters received from Guaymes 
show that half the truth has not beep 
told of the violence of the scourge, which 
is said to be sweeping the interior towns 
like wildfire. 
—Sham battle celebrations are getting 
to be no longer sham, but sericus. The 
third case within a year cccurred a! 
Maryville, Mo., last week, when, during 
a sham battle at the Soldiers’ Reunion of 
Southwest Iowa and Northwest Missouri, 
@ private wxs shot, and died on the night 
of the same day. A shot from the only 
gun that was genuinely loaded struck 
the unfortunate man, inflicting injuries 
which resulted as we have said. 

—It is expected that the Wasbington 
Moument will reach a height of 410 feet 
before cold weather stops the work, anc 
that it will be completed in the spring of 
1858. When the 500 vertical feet of 
masonry, surmounted by a pyramidal! 
cap fifty feet high, have been actually 
finished, an imposing ceremonial will, of 
course, be necessary to crown the work, 
and Washington people are already look - 
ing forward to that event. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia is very 
popular not only among Prussians bu! 
among the South Germans, whom he 
once fought, as this story told by George 
von Bunsen, ,in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine,” 
shows: 3 

‘French diplomacy had reckoned upon 
alliances with Italy, with Austria, with Russia 
perhaps, but more than all u;:on the neutrality 
of two German kingdoms — Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg None of these hopes were fu' 
filled. The German people stood together 
with an enthusiasm almost unprecedented 
Ooe supreme command only, that of the Prue- 
sian King, directed the eager masses of com- 
batants, and his son was selected to lead the 
corps from South Germany, together with a 
due proportion of Prussians. From the first 
he was their favorite. With that affectionate 
disposition which distinguishes the South 
Germans, they called him ‘our Fritz,’ ‘our 
Crown Prince,’ and entered into conversation 
with him whenever an occasion offered. Ouae 
soft summer’s evening, after the battles of 
Weisenburg and Worth had been fought, and 
the A-my of the South was climbing up the 
Vosges Mountains, or descending from them, 
the Crown Prince was sauntering leisurely 
about, ashort pipe between his fingers, and 
all alone, in the village where a halt had beer 
ordered. Passing a closed barn, he fancied 
he heard something !ike stump oratory inside, 
aod qu ckly opened the door, As a matter of 
course, all present rose, Bavarians and others 
‘Oh, no,” said Frederic William; ‘sit down; 
there will be room for me to do the same, ] 
dare say. I am only sorry to have disturbec, 
Pray, who was the speaker ?’ All eyes turned 
toward @ sergeant, whose very intelligent 
countenance, however, looked sorely puzzled 
when the commander-in-chief further asked. 
‘And what were you talking about?’ Quickly 
recovering presence of mind, the sergeant 
confessed: ‘ Well, of course, we were talking 
about our victories, and I was jast explaining 
to these young men, how, four years ago, if 
we had had you to lead us, we should have 
made shert work of those conf—— Prus- 
sians.’ The Prince roared with laughter, and 
continued chatting with the party till far into 
the night.” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFRSSIONAL MEN. 


Dr. T. MiTcuELL, Canandaigua, 
N. Y , says: *‘ I think it a grand restorer of 
brain force or nervous energy.” 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever; and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists, 


An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial und Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’S CHuERRY 


PECTORAL. As such itis recoenized and 
reseribed by the medieal protession, and 
mn many thousands of families, for the 


yast forty years, it has been regarded as an 

Invaluable” household remedy. It is a 
preparation that only requires to be taken 
In very small quantities, end a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly, save life. “There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Haus preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. Tt 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, eid the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inei- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
Class is of the utinost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, In muny cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efieacy, while the 
malady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and - 
niost certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugyists. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


Porchasers will do well to examine person- 
ally at the warerooms of the manufacturers, 
46 East 14°75 8t (Union Square) York, | 
tue finest assortment of the best Organs | 
we bave ever offered ; 1p solid Cuses of acura) 
wooda, of elegantly decorated in gold, sile 
ver, and colors. Many new styles «ure 
ready this Prices $22 Sixty 
styles are from $78 to #200 For cash, 
eusy payments,or rented, with agrecineu! 
buat i reut be promptiy paid antil it amounts 
to the price of the organ it becomes the prop 
erty of the person hiring without further pay 
ment. 

That these Organs sre the best in the 
world is proved by the award to them «of 
highest honors 3t every great world’s 
exhibition tur sixteen years: vo oite: 
Americau Orgaus havirg Seen Jouud equal tr 
them at any. A cable dispatch annunoces 
that they are s@ain ree'pientsa of bighe-! 
award at the Internation Industrial 
Fxhibition now insessiva at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

Iliust:ated Catalogues free. We usu- 
ally huve on hand tn our own wareroums 
special styles not in catalogue, and second- 
hand organs which we can cffer at very low 
prices. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co. 


Boston, 154 Tremont Street. New York, 
46 East Fourteenth street. Chicago, 
149 Wabash Aveuue. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


at 4O0c. per ounce ‘one third the regular price): ali 
thouga we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it 


isail good silk, beautiful colors, iu pieces trom one 
to three yards each, about half a dozen desirable 
colors in each package. Elegant for Applique 
Work, Crazy Qoailts, aud all kinds of fancy work. 
send Po-tal Nove or Money Order to 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
238 Ma ket Street, Phila. 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS !! 


A choice aseortment of all the new 
and standard kinds for stocking Country 
Homes. Fail is by far the best time to 
plant. Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
Address 


H. G. CORNEY, 


Cornwall-on-liudson, N. Y. 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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FOR 


Xe 


ME 


LIGHT RUNNING. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NiGut—erght 
hours out of the tieenty- 
Sour—whilst as 
It isa mechanical 
containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves tocontrol 
its action. No pipes or 
tubes. The medicine and 


(Being CURED.) balms used in these re- 


servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
Science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

J. Winthrop, Me., says: Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the Prttow-Inuarer, I heartily recommend it.” 

Mies Maran. 231 North Twelfth St.. Philada.. says: 
have used the and cau speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 

Mere. M. J. Cuapwiex, Mullica Bill, N. J., says: “Tt had 
Catarrh for fifteen years, and was going into Consum ption. 
The Prttow Inuacem has wrought such a cure for me that I feel 
I cannot de too much to spread the knowledge of it to others. 


Rev. P. R. N.J., says: “T af 
commend the Prtow-Inuacer to my frieids who have Lung, 


Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 
Explinutory Circular and Book of Testimontals sent 
free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. | 

1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHUR: H EQUIPMENT. 


Xo i Sulit 


(Catalogues sent. 


Bo«ton, 
Maas. 


BANNERS 
| IN SILK AND GOLD. 
| Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


| LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New ¥ork. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Belle 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY,: ~ 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Freq 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaafl. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


am Favorably known to the public since 
1526. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarnt 
and other bells also Chimes and Peais, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


KR. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place, West 
E:ixhth Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. §. Banners. 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 


Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond S8t., New York. 
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and Chimes for Charcheas, 
Tewer Clocks, ctc., etc. Prices 
and catalogues sent free Address 
H.MosHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md 
| 
| he Creat ChurchLICHT. 
| FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Sefteat,. 
y Cheapest anitne Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, ¥ 
Parlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- yp 
277, gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount ——= . 
to churches aici the trade. P. FRINK, 651 Peari Street, N. 
| 


